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Public Education Societies. 


Only where parents and teachers are united 
together in the education of the young can the 
schools do their best work. Theoretically this is 
pretty well understood and quite generally ap- 
proved. In practice, however, the conditions are 
still far from satisfactory. It is possible, even, 
that those are right who aver that parents take 
less interest in the teachers and schools of their 
children than their grandames and grandsires did 
in days agone. One thing is certain, and that is 
that the outside world is making greater demands 
upon the time and the interests of parents than 
ever before. It is not unlikely therefore that the 
young fail to receive their due measure of parental 
attention. At the same time, the schools have 
become a topic of great public importance, and 
that is a gain of considerable magnitude. In other 
words, while a larger measure of educational respon- 
sibility has been imposed upon the schools, the work 
of the teachers is coming to be more critically 
watched and intelligently developed by the leaders 
of society. The study of education is no longer 
confined to a few enthusiastic teachers. An in- 
creasing number of men and women in all walks of 
life are awake to their civic responsibilities of looking 
well after the bringing up of the rising generation. 


The past knew nothing of non-professional or- 
ganizations devoted to the searching out of the 
best means for increasing the efficiency of the 
schools. To begin with there were no common 
schools, and hence no common rallying ground 
for those who regard the education of the young 
as the most effective method for the uplift of hu- 
manity. The conversation of women of leisure 
is no longer absorbed by anxieties as to where- 
with and how they shall dress themselves, and 
by esthetic criticisms of the manners, looks, and 
doings of their equals among their neighbors. They 
now study and discuss larger social questions, and 
gossip has been stamped bad form. It may be that 
the discussions are not always very logical, nor 
much to the point, but here is a beginning, anyway, 
a beginning that makes for a better world, better 
for the labors of public-spirited women. 


Public-spirited women! Who ever heard of them 
as anything but abnormalities and exceptions in 
ante-bellum days ? 

The interest of many thoughtful non-professional 
women in public education is a distinct gain for 
civilization. The groans about feminization of 
the race should be charged rather to lack of interest 
on the part of men in a subject of such vast im- 
portance as that of public education. Let the 
example of the women rouse the men to bestir them- 
selves to greater activity. There should be no 
diminution of the good work now being done by 
the women. Rather should there be added to it an 
increase of the sense of parental responsibility, in 
its broader aspects, which includes the civic spirit, 
on the part of men. 

_ However, there is no particular reason for mourn- 
ing the loss of men to the cause cf education in its 
broader relations. The polic.es of the schools and 


the administration of them are still controlled by 
men. The public education associations were nearly 
all of them organized by men, and the work of them 
is still largely shaped by men, tho women form an 
overwhelming majority of the members. Mr. 
D. C. Heath, the publisher, is a representative of 
the best type of man actively promoting the union 
of home and school in the education of the young. 
He and others like him have never permitted their 
communities to forget their responsibility for the 
common schools. Or what woman is there who has 
done more for the extension of playgrounds and 
related opportunities for the healthful development 
of the school and out-of-school population than Mr. 
Joseph Lee, of Boston? The point is that men 
have not forsaken the educational field, tho there 
may be a smaller percentage of male teachers of the 
young. I feel convinced that a careful historical 
study of the question would show a vast increase of 
interest in public education among men. But while 
the interest among men has‘ been perhaps only 
five-fold, that among women has been ten, twenty, 
seventy-fold. 

Every individual whose interest is won for the 
cause of education is a distinct gain. It may be 
that the interest needs intelligent direction and the 
discipline of tactful restraint, but this direction and 
discipline are far more easily supplied than the 
interest. ‘‘First catch your hare.” - 

The organization of public education societies 
is characteristic of tendencies in modern civilization. 
It witnesses the recognition, on the part of intelli- 
gent people, of the dependence of our social welfare 
upon the proper education of youth. These societies 
are all of comparatively recent origin. They mark, 
indeed, a new epoch in the life of our republic. 
Untold good has already sprung from these societies. 
The future will bring forth even greater results. 

It behooves the leaders in the school field to keep 
a watchful eye out for the developments in the 
activities of public education societies. Everything 
that helps to find out the wishes and anxieties of 
the people regarding the bringing up of the young, 
must be utilized by those who have chosen teaching 
as their life work. 

THE SCHOOL JOURNAL is striving by every means 
in its power to spread abroad significant expressions 
of public opinion concerning the schools, and to 
help shape proper conceptions and rational appli- 
cations of the objects of education. It is for that 
reason, also, that the present number is devoted to 
an organization which combines a number of the 
most active public education societies to be found 
in the United States. The secretary of this organ- 
ization, Mrs. W. E. D. Scott,—a daughter of our 
own dear Johnnot, co-operator with Horace Mann 
and other educational leaders of his day,—has kindly 
consented to edit this number. Hereafter, a regular 
department in THE SCHOOL JOURNAL will be set 
aside for notes and news of public education societies. 
Correspondence of local secretaries is invited. 
Where all social forces are united in the promotion of 
education there the higher interests of humanity are 
best taken care of. 
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Conference of Eastern Public Education Associations. 


By MARIAN JOHONNOT Scott, Secretary of the Conference. 


For nine successive years the societies forming the 
Conference of Eastern Public Education Associa- 
tions have held an annual meeting. These asso- 
ciated bodies of volunteer workers are born of the 
needs of the individual community, no two finding 
exactly the same duties, for in no two localities are 
conditions identical. Their common interest in 
the welfare of the public schools has brought them 
together, not only to interchange ideas, but to 
learn from trained experts in the educational world 
the results of efforts along special lines that lead 
to a broader development of school life. 

While nearly all of the associations composing the 
membership of the Conference are in the States of 
the Atlantic sea-board, the term “‘Eastern’’ does 
not exclude societies from other sections, the Civic 
Improvement League of Minneapolis, Minn., is 
represented by its Education Committee, and the 
Association of Collegiate Alumnae is one of the 
allied bodies. By the terms of the constitution of 
the Conference, ‘‘all associations admitted to 
membership shall be non-professional organizations 
strictly devoted to the cause of public education: 
associations having educational departments and 
approved by the executive committee shall be 
admitted as associate members.” 

In 1898 at the call of the Public Education Asso- 
ciation of New York City, ten societies sent dele- 
gates, reports were read, discussion followed, and a 
permanent organization was formed. The Con- 
fe:ence has since met in Philadelphia, Brookline, 
Newark, Baltimore, New Haven, Philadelphia, 
Richmond, and New York. 

The Conference held in Richmond, Va., in 1905, 
was full of significance to the delegates from the 
more northern States, who knew only vaguely of 
the remarkable project under way for extending 
the efficiency and influence of the common schools 
of the Old Dominion. The subject, ‘The Industrial 
and Household Arts and Crafts in City and Country 
Schools,” was selected at the request of the local 
association. As evidence of the value of the 
Conference to the people of Richmond, extracts 
follow from a report made by a member of the 
Board of Education to the president of the Rich- 
mond Education Association. 

“There were many addresses, and all of them 
were able, instructive, and scholarly; but it is no 
disparagement to the speakers to say that all the 
honors of the occasion were not held by them, for 
the exhibits spoke in terms as eloquent as the most 
gifted orator could command. It is possible that 
because this is the first time that ‘manual training 
work’ has been exhibited in Richmond on so com- 
prehensive a basis, our people permitted their admi- 
ration to be won in much the same manner as a child 
becomes enraptured with a new toy; but, unless 
my judgment is greatly at fault, it was not the 
novelty, but the merit of the exhibit, and the com- 
pleteness of arrangement as an educational feature, 
that claimed the praise and admiration of profes- 
sional as well as non-professional beholders. 

‘““Where there was so much to charm and edify, 
it is difficult to segregate any single exhibit and 
say of it, this one is best. Moreover, a like impres- 
sion dces not reach the mind of every individual. 
For variety and attractiveness, the Hampton 
Institute exhibit came very near the top; the work 
of the blacksmith shop, the lathe work, the cooking, 
the sewing, and the flowers are especially worthy 
of mention, for they show the conscientious work 
of both teacher and scholar. For suggestion and 


usefulness, the exhibit of the Miller Manual Labor 


School won many compliments. For beauty and 
originality, the schools of New York City and 
State merit the highest praise. The Ethical Culture 
School, of New York City, was especially choice 
in its presentation of artistic designs and the devel- 
opment of ideals. Massachusetts presented some 
pleasing examples of the advanced steps in manual 
instruction with exhibits from Hyannis and Brook- 
line. The Horace Mann School exhibit sustained 
the well-earned reputation of that splendid institu- 
tion, which is among the foremost of the model 
schools of the country; and the Baltimore public 
schools gave us an opportunity to see what they 
have accomplished by their recent aggressive 
activity along educational lines. Our own State 
presented no less than seven of the sixteen exhibits, 
including among them some splendid specimens 
from Farmville, Petersburg, and Big Stone Gap, 
each of which is entitled to merited praise, while 
Richmond, with its two-year-old system, won 
golden opinion for showing the completest selection 
of elementary work on exhibition. 

‘““What is known as the Educational Conference 
of May, 1905, has come and gone. Our people 
have not only been enriched by what they have seen 
and been permitted to hear, but they have been 
aroused by coming in contact with some of the 
foremost educators and thinkers in America. Their 


.minds have been broadened, in many instances, 


mistaken impressions have been corrected, and 
behind it all there is following a trail of enthusiasm 
that must inspire in them a realization of what is 
demanded in behalf of educational advancement 
if we hope to attain a fitting rank in the future 
struggle for places.’ 


The Conference of 1906. 


The Conference of 1906 was held in New York 
City, at the invitation of The Public Education 
Association, the City History Club, the Woman’s 
Municipal League, and the Round Table. ‘‘Educa- 
tion as Related to Social Needs,”’ was the topic of 
discussion. A series of excursions were made to 
points of educational interest, especially illustrating 
the subject. The principal features of the program 
are herewith given: 

Tuesday, April 17.—Morning: Visits to the 
Girls’ Technical High School, Public School No. 1, 
High School of Commerce, Ethical Culture School, 
Afternoon: Public session at the Children’s School 
Farm, DeWitt Clinton Park, Address by Mrs. 
Henry Parsons, Director of Children’s School Farms 
of Manhattan and Richmond, ‘‘Four Years’ Growth 
of the First Children’s School Farm of New York 
City.’ Evening: Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity; Address of Welcome, Mr. Samuel T. 
Dutton, superintendent of Teachers College Schools; 
“Education as Related to Social Needs,’ Dr. Wil- 
liam H. Maxwell, City Superintendent of Schools; 
“The Opportunities of the East Side,’’ Miss Julia 
Richman, District Superintendent of Schools. 

Wednesday—Morning: At the invitation of Miss 
Richman; Visits to Public School 62, a recently 
finished building, with its complete equipment 
fuin shing an example of model school-house archi- 
teciuie. Public School 120, Public School 177. 
(Special classes for backward children and ungraded 
classes for defectives.) Public School 144. (Un- 
graded classes for defectives.) Educational Al- 
liance. (Special classes for foreigners.) Public 
School 7. (Decorated by Public Education Asso- 
ciation.) Public Schcols 34, 92, 75, 42. (Deco- 
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rated in part by the Public Education Association 
and paid for by ex-Commissioner Felix M. War- 
burg.) Evening: Teachers College; reception by 
the Round Table. 

Thursday—Morning: City Club; ‘The Public 
School Girls’ Athletic League,’’ Miss Catherine S. 
Leverich. ‘‘A Child’s Education in Relation to 
the Trades,’ Miss Margaret Livingston Chanler, 
president of the Woman’s Municipal League.  Dis- 
cussion opened by Mrs. Mary Schenck Woolman. 
Afternoon: Visit to the Manhattan Trade School 
at the invitation of Mrs. Woolman. Evening: 
Ethical Culture School; ‘‘The Teaching of Ethics 
in the Schools,” Prof. Felix Adler, director of the 
Ethical Culture School; ‘Festivals as a Vitalizing 
Force in School Work,’ Mr. Peter W. Dykema, 
supervisor of music, Ethical Culture School; ‘‘Edu- 
cation for Self-Mastery,’ Mr. Franklin C. Lewis, 
assistant superintendent, Ethical Culture School. 

Friday—Morning: Visits to Barnard College, 
Teachers College, the Horace Mann and Speyer 
Schools. Afternoon: Berkeley Lyceum, by special 
invitation of the City History Club, ‘‘Self-Govern- 
ment in Schools,” Mr. Bernard Cronson, principal 
Public School 125; ‘‘The Origin and Development 
of the City History Club,” Mrs. Robert Abbe, 
president of the City History Club; ‘‘The Descrip- 
tion of a Typical Class in City History,’ Mr. Bernard 
Deutsch, teacher of “‘ Liberty’’ Class, College Settle- 
ment, and ‘‘ Roosevelt’’ Class, Educational Alliance; 
Yearly Exhibit of the City History Club. 

Saturday—City History Excursions: 
Day Nurseries and Settlements.” 


Publications. 


visits to 


A bulletin on ‘“‘School Hygiene’ has be2n issued 
by the Conference, containing papers presented at 
three successive meetings, by well-known experts. 
The subjects treated are ‘‘School Sanitation,” 
‘Medical Inspection,” ‘‘Nurses in the Public 
Schools,” ‘‘ Playground Education,” “‘ Play Centers,” 
“The Physical Care of Children,” ‘“‘The Nose, 
Throat, and Ears,” ‘‘The Eyes,” ‘‘ Deformities,”’ 
and ‘‘General Hygiene.” Mr. D. C. Heath, presi- 
dent of the Newton Education Association, has also 
published a pamphlet on “The Work of a Village 
Improvement Association,’ for the benefit of the 
Conference. Valuable reports and papers are pub- 
lished by many of the societies forming the Con- 
ference, and may be obtained of their respective 
secretaries. 
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Membership. 


The Conference of 1907 will be held in Providence, 
R. I., under the auspices of the Public Education 
Association of that city. 

The membership of the Conference follows: 
Association of Collegiate Alumnae. Connecticut— 
Hartford, The Educational Club. District of Colum- 
bia—Washington, Public Education Association. 
New Jersey—Department of Education of State 
Federation of Women’s Clubs; Newark, Educational 
Association; Orange, Educational Union of the 
Oranges; Elizabeth, Education Committee of Wo- 
man’s Civic Federation; Passaic, Education Com- 
mittee of Monday Afternoon Club; Princeton, Public 
School Committee of Village Improvement Society; 
New York—New York City, Public Education 
Association, City History Club, Long Acre League, 
Round Table, Woman’s Municipal League, Public 
Education Association of Richmond Borough; 
Rochester, Woman’s Educational and Industrial 
Union; Yonkers, School Visiting Committee of 
Woman’s Institute. Maryland—Committee on Edu- 
cation of State Federation of Women’s Clubs; 
Baltimore, Arundell Club. Massachusetts—Boston, 
Twentieth Century Club, Woman’s Education Asso- 
ciation; Brookline, Education Society; Newton, 
Educational Association; Worcester, Public Educa- 
tion Association. Minnesota—Minneapolis, Edu- 
cation Committee of Civic Improvement League. 
Pennsylvania—Philadelphia, Public Education As- 
sociation, Department of Education of Civic Club, 
Alumnae Association of Girls’ High and Normal 
Schools; Pittsburg, Department of Education of 
Civic Club of Alleghany County. Rhode Island— 
Providence, Public Education Association. Vir- 
ginia—Richmond, Education Association; Norfolk, 
Education Association. 

The members of the Executive Committee of the 
Conference are: Mr. George I. Aldrich, Education 
Society, Brookline, Mass.; Mrs. L. R. Dashiell, 
Education Association, Richmond, Va.; Mrs. Wil- 
liam E. D. Scott, Public Education Association, 
New York City. The address of the Secretary- 
Treasurer, Mrs. Scott, is Public Education Asso- 
ciation, 105 East 22nd Street, New York City. 

From the many addresses which have been 
generously given for the instruction of the mem- 
bers of the Conference, a few have been selected for 
publication. The reports printed typify the work 
of the associated societies. 





The Providence Conference in May. 


The tenth annual conference of Eastern Public 
Education Associations will be held in Providence, 
R. I., May 8, 9, and 10, 1907, under the auspices 
of the Providence Public Education Association. 
The subject chosen for consideration by the con- 
ference is ‘‘The Relation of Our Present Public 
School System to Industrial Efficiency.” Well 
known educational authorities will present the sub- 
ject in its different phases, and men of practical 
business experience will take part in the discussions. 

The National Society for the Promotion of Indus- 
trial Education will be represented by its president, 
Dr. Henry S. Pritchett, or one of its Board of 
Managers, who will speak on ‘‘The Meaning of 
Industrial Training in American Education.” Miss 
Susan M. Kingsberry, professor of History at Sim- 
mons College, Boston, who investigated the indus- 
trial conditions relating to child labor for the 
Massachusetts Industrial Commission, will discuss 


“The Opportunities of the Industrial Life.” Miss 
Julia Richman, District Superintendent of Schools, 
New York City, will take as her topic, ‘What is 
the Obligation of the School to the Child Wage- 
Earner?” Dr. Kenyon L. Butterfield, president 
of the Massachusetts Agricultural College, Amherst, 
Mass., will speak of the ‘‘ Rural School and the Farm 
Community,” and will discuss in this connection the 
relation of the rural school to vocation. Mr. Bolton 
Hall, of New York City, who has done so much to 
promote the ‘Vacant Lot Gardening,’’ and who 
has recently written “Three Acres and Liberty,” 
will speak of ‘“‘ Intensive Agriculture as an Education- 
al Industry.” — 

The names of other speakers will be given in the 
program of the conference, which will be ready for 
distribution by the last of April, and may be ob- 
tained of the secretary of the conference, Mrs. 
William E. D. Scott, Public Education Associations, 
105 East Twenty-second Street, New York City. 
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Reports of the Work of Associated Public 
Education Societies. 


In New York City. 


Public Education Association. 


During the past year, 1905-1906, the Public 
Education Association has invited men to become 
members and to serve on its council and committees. 
It has found that men, as well as women, were 
needed for the work. 

The vigilance and activity of the Association have 
not abated. It has continued to provide a school 
at the Tombs for boys awaiting trial who, without 
its help, would be left in idleness, to contaminate 
each other. One thousand nine hundred and 
sixty-three boys have passed thru the school during 
the last year. By furnishing books and magazines, 
the Association gives the boys a chance to fill 
pleasantly and profitably the long hours of waiting. 
The thoughtless public had left them, the innocent 
and guilty alike, with no resources but the mischief 
which Satan finds for idle hands to do. 

The Nature Material Committee, with the Science 
Committee of the Normal College, held three flower 
shows in public schools in different parts of the city, 
to give the children of the neighborhood the rare 
opportunity to see and smell blossoms which never 
bloom in their tenement homes. In the same spirit 
pictures and casts were presented to Public School 
No. 1 on the celebration of its hundredth anniversary. 

All thru the year, a large and energetic school 
visiting committee has inspected in detail buildings 
and equipment of the schools, pointing out in a 
friendly spirit matters that were being overlooked, 
and collecting material on which suggestions for 
improvements will be based. This work has been 
systematized, and a large amount of useful material 
collected. The formation of three new committees 
is one direct result of the work of the school visiting 
committee: The Playground Committee, the Tru- 
ancy Committee, and the Committee on Parents’ 
Meetings. 

The Committee on Defectives has interviewed 
officials and written letters with the effect of stim- 
ulating the movement which had already been 
officially started for the organization of classes for 
all atypical children. Crippled children will also 
be better taken care of in future, owing to the 
Association’s joining with others in submitting 
to a committee of the Board of Education detailed 
suggestions, which were the results of visits to 
classes for cripples already conducted by philan- 
thropic organizations. 

While the New York Legislature was in session 
the Association examined and discussed all bills 
affecting the well-being of the schools. Some of 
these bills would have injected the poisonous virus 
of politics into the school system. These were 
actively opposed by letters, interviews, and argu- 
ments before the legislative committee. None of 
them were passed. Among other matters about 
which conferences have been held, investigation 
made, and resolutions passed, are the provision of 
more healthful lunches in the high schools, the 
better enforcement of the truancy laws, the work 
of the school janitors, and their employes, the 
necessity of a school census, the placing of new 
paving around the DeWitt Clinton High School, 
and the maintaining of the standard of require- 
ments exacted from shopwork teachers. 

A conference held early in December, 1906, is 
especially noteworthy, because it led to the organ- 
ization of a large joint committee, comprising 
delegates from five Principals’ Associations, the 


Child Labor Committee, Charity Organization So- 
ciety, the Association for Improving the Condition 
of the Poor, and the Public Education Association, 
the object of this committee being to consider much 
needed changes in the compulsory education law. 

Other committees which have been recently 
added to enlarge the scope of the Association are 
the High School Committee and the Committee 
on Technical and Trade Schools. The High School 
Committee exists to further the establishment of a 
practical connection between the high school train- 
ing and the subsequent life of the pupil. 

In fact, no matter concerning the schools is out- 
side the scope of the Public Education Association. 
It stands ready to help whenever there is an occas- 
ion, it embodies the interest of the plain citizens 
in their schools. Every person who recognizes 
the value of an alert and enlightened public opinion 
and an organized band of ‘‘watch dogs,’’ should 
join the Association. 

An association such as this is needed in all cities. 
If the educational authorities are more progressive 
than the public, an association can help interpret 
the work to the public so that the necessary funds 
may be forthcoming. If the educational authorities 
are less progressive than the public, an association 
can serve as a prod. 

The annual dues are classified as follows: 


For teachers, settlement workers, and parents of public 
PRA CRAIN AS cic: 2 yam eres xis cis acted nies oie Sa oer $1.00 
BR IPaNNOT AARSTIIND TIS © ooo a 9.5 wi sac wa iste Siow gas o's alle i 3.00 
PURE PIOTTIETO | ih econ ck oc 6S a Sige SEE Ao we Be 5.00 
SUS ESTO RE cS 171 Oc: aa a tr ar 10.00 


The office is 105 East Twenty-second Street, 
New York. 

Public Education Association in Staten Island. 

This Association has kept up its regular work for 
the year. A series of mothers’ meetings was held 
at one of the public schools from November to 
April. The average attendance of forty-five moth- 
ers, and the interest shown by them were most 
gratifying. 

An illustrated lecture on school and rear yard 
gardening given by Miss Butler suggested that a 
similar enterprise might be started on Staten 
Island. It is hoped that land in a suitable locality 
may be obtained next spring. 

Eight schools never before visited by the art 
and portfolio committee received mounted Perry 
pictures. In all, the committee distributed 1,114 
of these, besides giving six large framed pictures 
for assembly and class-rooms. 

The average attendance at the boys’ club rose 
from eighty in the preceding year to 125. A 
branch of the Castleton Savings Society was intro- 
duced and the circulating library and the magazine 
table, basket ball, a trapeze, and various games, 
gave the boys their usual happy Friday evenings. 


The Long Acre League. 


Long Acre League was organized by eleven 
citizens (men and women) of the middle West Side 
of the City of New York, on December 29, 1902. 
Its reasons for being are expressed in its ‘‘ Declara- 
tion of Purpose’’: 

“‘Believing that the best interests of any neigh- 
borhood are secured by organized effort on the 
part of its residents, who thus may meet on common 
ground of interest for free discussion, counsel, and 
advice as to their needs, 

“Therefore, In order to promote the welfare of 
the neighborhood, tofurnish means of better under- 
standing its needs, and to further its interests, 
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“We, the undersigned citizens, join in organizing 
Long Acre League as a non-political, non-sectarian 
people’s association of the district lying between 
Thirty-fourth and Fifty-ninth Streets, west of Fifth 
Avenue. 

“The objects of the League are to take up for 
discussion and action: 

“1. Our schools: their welfare and needs. 

“2. Provisions for wholesome and _ instructive 
recreation for our young people. 

“3. Any and all subjects vital to the interests 
of the neighborhood.” 

In the matter of schools, the League secured a 
kindergarten room in one of the public schools of 
the district, assisted in movements for the rebuilding 
of one school and the enlargement of another, 
prevailed upon the Board to allow the use of one of 
the public school yards as a boys’ playground 
outside of school hours, and has led by its represen- 
tations, to the painting of some of the school build- 
ings for the first time in twenty years. By means 
of a special committee it is now investigating the 
truancy problem. 

Along general lines the League has assisted in 
getting the railroad tracks removed from Eleventh 
Avenue, has secured the enforcement of the regu- 
lations for the immediate removal of snow from 
“fire engine streets,’ and, thru committees, has 
investigated city institutions in its neighborhood. 

Meetings of the League have been held once a 
week during the winter and spring, with an attend- 
ance varying in its yearly average from sixty to one 
hundred and eighty. The speakers by whom these 
meetings have been addressed include Judge Julius 
N. Mayer, of the Children’s Court; Dr. Luther H. 
Gulick, physical director of schools; John McG. 
Woodbury, Commissioner of Street Cleaning; Pres- 
ident Patterson, of the National Cash Register 
Company, and Dr. Felix Adler. 


The City History Club. 


The past year, which marks the tenth anniversary 
of the City History Club, has brought growth in 
membership, increased interest from without in 
the aims and methods of the Club, and much effort 
on the part of officers and teachers to heighten the 
value and efficiency of club teaching. 
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There are now six paid teachers. These teachers 
have conducted the work of twenty-six classes. 
The model teacher, a new feature this year, has 
gone from class to class giving lessons in modeling 
clay plans of old New York, the forts, etc. Twenty- 
eight volunteers have conducted thirty-five classes. 
The ‘Teachers’ Handbook,’’ which was thoroly 
revised last year, takes the place of the former 
normal class. 

The historical illustrations, excursions, and Teach- 
ers’ Handbook have been placed on the public 
school supply list. In addition to the 600 lantern 
slides presented by Mr. Low at the celebration of 
the 250th anniversary of the city charter, about 
100 have been secured during the year, in part the 
gift of Mr. Courtlandt Palmer, to illustrate York, 
England. The 1,450 slides owned by the Club have 
been systematically arranged and cataloged, and 
are used, together with the 300 slides loaned by 
the Citizens’ Union, to illustrate the lectures on 
local history, geography, and government. 

A class composed of Columbia post-graduate 
students, professional and club teachers, was organ- 
ized in May, 1905, to study the historic landmarks 
of the city. A series of illustrated lectures was 
given at Hartley House, followed by historical 
excursions. Nine passed the final examination, 
and were given certificates to act as trained guides, 
and three high school boys were qualified as trained 
junior guides. These, together with four graduate 
guides of the Club, acted under the direction of Mr. 
Howard C. Green in conducting 1,083 members of 
the National Educational Association on excursions 
about the city after the close of the Association in 
July, 1905. 

The privilege was conferred by the President of 
the Borough of Manhattan upon the City History 
Club ‘‘to adopt such means as in its judgment is 
necessary to preserve from destruction and decay 
the mile-stones located at various places in the 
Borough of Manhattan.” Seventeen mile-stones 
have been located in the Boroughs of Bronx, Brook- 
lyn, Manhattan, and Queens. The children of the 
several classes are being taught a proper respect 
and care for these land marks. They have already 
collected a sum of money to be used to preserve them. 

The address of the City History Club is 23 West 
Forty-fourth Street, New York City. 


In New England. 


Woman’s Education Association of Boston. 


During the past year the work of the Association 
has been carried on as usual. 

The committee on collegiate education and 
fellowships awarded Miss Winnifred Hyde the 
Association Fellowship. This fellowship will enable 
her to devote a year to study and investigation in 
foreign universities. It is fourteen years since the 
first fellowship was given and Miss Hyde is the 
twenty-ninth college graduate to receive it. 

The committee on public schools has devoted 
itself to raising the standard of teaching in the 
public schools by giving lessons in clay modeling 
to those engaged in that work. It has also pro- 
vided equipment for five classes. 

The committee on libraries has prepared fifty-one 
traveling libraries, with 1,409 books. Theseare usually 
sent to outlying villages. Special libraries with sets 
of photographs have also been widely circulated. 


Public Education Association of Worcester. 


The Public Education Association of Worcester 
had but recently entered upon its career at the time 
of the eighth annual Conference of Eastern Public 
Education Associations, held in Richmond in May, 


1905. Public meetings at the call of eighty well- 
known citizens were addressed by Mr. James P. 
Munro, of Boston, and Mr. Clinton Rogers Woodruff, 
of Philadelphia, who so stimulated public interest 
that the membership was soon doubled. 


Headquarters for the Association were secured 
and Pres. G. Stanley Hall addressed the members 
on the occasion of the housewarming, upon “‘ Citizens’ 
Initiative in School Reforms.” He said, in closing, 
“Your ends and purposes are the best things in the 
field of public education that have come to this 
city since my residence here.” 

“Extension of Manual Training in the Graded 
Schools” was the subject which engaged the first 
activities of the Association. Mr. Henry T. Bailey 
was engaged for a public lecture, May 25, on “‘ Ameri- 
can Manual Training,” and later Prof. Charles S. 
Norrill, of the Hyannis, Mass., State Normal 
School, lectured on the same topic. For several 
months exhibitions of manual training work from 
the cities of Springfield, Rochester, and Waltham, 
as well as from the Hyannis Normal School, were at 
the room of the Association. These exhibitions 
were followed by one from the Oakdale Truant 
School for Boys. 
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The Association has had prepared a valuable series 
of charts showing the tendencies in public school 
administration in cities of over one hundred thousand 
inhabitants. (See Tendencies in Public School 
Administration.) 

During March and April several lectures have 
been given under the auspices of the Association 
and with the co-operation of the Woman’s Club. 


Tendencies in Public School Administration. 


By U. W. CuTLER, Honorary Fellow in Psychology, 
Clark University. 


The Public Education Association of Worcester 
has, in this first year of its organization, made a 
comparative study of school conditions. Material 
was sought from all cities of the United States that 
in the census of 1900 had a population of one hun- 
dred thousand or over, and to this list were added the 
three smaller neighboring cities, Springfield, Hartford, 
and Albany, because some features of their school 
organization might prove particularly suggestive. 

During the period covered, the total enrollment 
of Worcester was about doubled. The number of 
scholars of foreign parentage has invariably been 
quite in excess of those of United States stock, and 
this total foreign element has noticeably gained in 
comparison with the native. Of the various foreign 
elements represented, the Irish have been distinctly 
in the lead, tho in 1904 the total number of scholars 
of Irish parentage was a little smaller than in 1883. 
The next in prominence is the Canadian stock, 
which, however, in 1900, was passed in number by 
the Swedish. The Russians hardly appear at all 
at the beginning, but in 1904 there was an enroll- 
ment of nearly twelve hundred. A somewhat 
similar rate of advance would doubtless appear in 
the forty other nationalities included in the Worces- 
ter census, if this line of inquiry were continued. 

About one-eighth of Worcester’s children of school 
age are in parochial and private schools. It is safe 
to conclude that nearly thirty-five hundred of 
Worcester’s school population are being trained at 
the expense of the Roman Catholic Church. This 
fact, together with the presence of a large number 
of teachers in the public schools whose parents or 
grandparents were of foreign birth, shows to what 
extent the newer races are already appearing 
actively as factors in educational problems. The 
rapid advance in the numbers of the Russian Jews, 
the Finns, the Armenians, and others, suggests 
more complications to follow, and also a wider range 
of thought and experience and need, to serve as 
stimulus in meeting the growing responsibility and 
widening opportunity for public helpfulness. 

In Worcester the high schools have 8 per cent. of 
the scholars and spend 17 1-2 per cent. of the school 
funds. The kindergartens have 2 3-5 per cent. of 
the scholars and spend 2 9-10 per cent. of the school 
money. The evening schools influence 9 1-5 per 
cent. of the pupils and their share of the school 
appropriation is 4 1-5 per cent. The grade schools 
include about 79 per cent. of the school enrollment, 
and the cost for their maintenance is 75 1-5 per cent. 
of the total. To a large proportion of the school 
population, then, come about equal proportions of 
the advantage from money spent. Of course the 
evening schools cost proportionally much less, 
because they are continued for a far shorter period. 
On the other hand the grade of work done by the 
high schools necessitates a far higher cost per pupil, 
an outlay, however, which needs no words for its 
justification. 

As compared with Springfield, Worcester spent per 
scholar, for the year, all grades included, $27.28; 
Springfield, $34.10. Per high school scholar Worces- 
ter spent $58.37; Springfield, $81.09. Per evening 
scholar Worcester spent $12.61; Springfield, $11.34. 
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The average salary per teacher was, in Worcester, 
$636.97; in Springfield, $647.98. 

In regard to the size of the school boards, in the 
thirty-eight cities from which information was 
received, the marked tendency toward smaller school- 
governing bodies is unmistakable. Only eight of 
the thirty-eight cities have boards of over twenty 
members; only sixteen have boards of over ten; 
fourteen have ten or fewer. The argument in favor 
of small boards has been often presented, and needs 
no reviewing here. The purpose of this study is 
simply to recognize the widely prevalent fact in the 
case. On the other hand, Worcester’s board of 
thirty is this year larger by 25 per cent. than ever 
before,—with three exceptions the largest board in 
the whole list. As a town Worcester had a small 
school committee. With the addition of each new 
city ward, politics has repeatedly forbidden merging 
into the general welfare the sectional opportunity 
for local prestige. Consequently the school board 
must grow with the number of wards. With fifty 
wards, for instance, of course there will have to be 
a board of one hundred and fifty members, for, 
consistency being a jewel, each ward must be given 
a fair share of the advantage to be derived from 
holding public office. 

A second tendency seems to be that toward elec- 
toral rather than appointive boards, tho several very 
progressive cities provide for the appointing of their 
school boards, usually by the mayor. In Phila- 
delphia the appointing power lies with the judges 
of the courts of common plea, in New Orleans partly 
with the city council and partly with the governor 
of Louisiana, and in Washington with the commis- 
sioners of the District of Columbia. 

The popular demand that school interests be 
absolutely removed from political greed and strife, 
is conclusively shown. More and more cities and 
towns are insisting that the best man shall be selected 
jrom the whole community, rather than the men most 
eager for public office, perhaps self-nominated, 
regardless of any qualification except availability 
within the limits of a given ward. 

Still another tendency is that toward making the 
school board a strictly legislative body, and toward 
employing specialists for the executive work of the 
school department—a superintendent of buildings, 
a superintendent of instruction, and perhaps others. 
This tendency results in placing greater responsibility 
upon these salaried officers, with the consequence 
that more and better work is accomplished. The 
superintendent of instruction is sometimes ex officio 
a member of the board, and has large influence in 
shaping the general policy of the school system. The 
lengthened term also gives stability to his position, 
and helps him better to discharge the duties of his 
office. Twenty-one out of the thirty-eight cities 
appoint the superintendent of instruction for a term 
of four years or over, or else, as in very many 
cases, his term is unlimited. 

One very interesting tendency, brought out in 
several groups of details, is that toward larger 
independence and dignity of the school board. The 
very name given it by most cities is in itself sug- 
gestive. ‘‘Board of Education,’ “‘Board of School 
Commissioners,’ ‘“‘Board of School Directors,”— 
such titles imply a right to plan and to execute 
independently of political machine, party dictation, 
or local and religious prejudice. Any wisely-selected 
school-governing body should be so broad in sympa- 
thies, so judicial in disposition, so liberal in culture; 
so generous in patriotism, that such an independent 
‘oct can with perfect safety be granted its mem- 

ers. The great interests involved in training the 
citizens of the future ought not to be restricted by 
any mere committee of the city council, for a city 
council has neither the leisure nor the experience for 
the wise exercise of authority over the educational 
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system. Of course no one will for a moment assert 
that in the five New England cities still retaining 
the old name, School Committee, the position of the 
board is entirely one of subordination. It is every- 
where recognized as a body of marked rank and 
importance, numbering on its list many high-minded, 
patriotic citizens. This fact, however, must be 
recognized, that the tendency is unmistakable in 
the country as a whole toward placing the school 
board on its own unrestricted responsibility to an 
extent that some of the older communities have thus 
far refused to allow. In Worcester, for instance, 
control of school buildings is in the hands, not of the 
school board, as would seem fitting, but of an ap- 
pointee of the common council, by whom janitors 
and other helpers are hired and to whom they are 
responsible. The school revenue, also, is merely 
an appropriation voted each year by the same city 
council. In Buffalo even the formality of a school 
committee is dispensed with, and the common 
council controls the schools directly. With this one 
exception, however, no city seems, in this matter 
of independent responsibility on the part of its 
school board, to have advanced so little way toward 
the generally accepted principle as has Worcester. 
As will appear further on, very many school boards 
thruout the country are granted their own inde- 
‘ag emg revenue, obtained by special tax prescribed 
y law. 

A lengthened term of office on the school board 
also tends to place the system of public education 
on more stable footing, and to give it the dignityt is 
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importance warrants. A reasonable degree of per- 
manence in any office is conducive to intelligent and 
interested work on the part of the office-holder. In 
nineteen out of thirty-six cities furnishing data on 
this point the term is four years or more. Here 
again, therefore, Worcester seems to be holding its 
department of education somewhat back from the 
unrestricted Spgertenny and confidence assigned it 
in a large and growing majority of our leading 
municipalities. 

In regard to public school finance there is a grow- 
ing tendency to fix by law the amount of school 
revenue, and thus, as has already been shown, to 
place the educational system on a definite footing, 
independent of annual appropriations by the city 
government. Worcester’s common council has thus 
far provided with some degree of liberality for public 
education. The average of $27.28 per pupil, as 
computed from data in the last printed report, 
compares favorably with the corresponding averages 
in other cities. The average of all the averages 
included in this column is $28.06, showing Worcester 
to be the eighteenth in the list. 

Five dollars and twelve cents on every thousand 
dollars of property valuation went last year for the 
support of the public schools. Twenty-eight and two- 
fifths percent. of the total tax levy, and nearly twice 
as much as went for any other single public interest. 

The ‘Report of the Committee on School Hy- 
giene” is an exhaustive study of conditions obtaining 


thruout the United States. 


In Philadelphia, Pittsburg, and Allegheny. | 


The Public Education Association of 
Philadelphia. 


The Public Education Association of Philadelphia 
was organized in 1881. It is an association of 875 
men and women, having for their object to promote 
the efficiency of public education in Philadelphia. 
The membership is about equally divided between 
men and women, and represents nearly all interests 
and every section of the city. Six of the twenty-one 
members of the Board of Public Education, and 
twenty-seven of the 516 members of the new Sec- 
tional, or Ward School Boards are members of the 
Association. 

These Sectional School Directors (twelve in each 
of the forty-three wards), have been elected by the 
people in their several wards to visit the schools and 
to make recommendations concerning the needs of 
the schools to the Board of Public Education. 
These members, of whom there are several on our 
committees, are of great help, for they have a direct, 
legal, and constant contact with the schools and a 
natural relation to them that keeps them informed of 
the conditions and important needs of the schools. 

Our new Superintendent of Schools, was until 
last March, our vice-president and the chairman of our 
most important committee. Most of the assistant 
superintendents and district superintendents are 
members of our Association, as are a number of the 
principals and teachers. Each committee tries to 
have two teachers among its number, in order that 
at every step we may have the advice of those who 
are in the closest touch with the schools. 

The work is done chiefly by standing committees, 
which have held seventy-five meetings during the 
year, and by the secretary, who attends all meetings 
and devotes her whole time to the work. An 
assistant secretary is to be added in October. 
During the year 1905-1906, five public meetings have 
been held, five publications issued, 114 members 
added, and the activity and finances of the Asso- 
ciation greatly increased. More than one hundred 


members have given active service and many others 
have given occasional help. By correspondence 
and consultation we have sought information and 
suggestion in our various lines of work, and have in 
turn become, to a small extent, a bureau of infor- 
mation and suggestion for teachers and others, in 
Philadelphia and elsewhere. 

Our reports and special publications voice our 
pleas, and occasionally reports of the meetings of 
our committees are given to the press; but our most 
effective work is that of quiet and incidental in- 
fluence and suggestion to those in control, to whom 
should belong all the credit, since theirs is the 
responsibility, and theirs the labor of bringing to 
success the movements in which we ask their interest. 
Our public meetings usually have as their object to 
aid a definite interest in a definite way. This 
aid takes the form of suggestion on broad lines from 
an out of town speaker, altho it may be followed by 
a local discussion or report. A reception to the 
members of the new Board of Public Education and 
Sectional School Boards followed one meeting 
of the winter, and a reception to the Teachers’ 
Association another. 

Only a summary of the year’s work can here be 
given, but those interested may send for the annual 
report, which deals at length with each subject, and 
. - last cover page of which our publications are 
isted. 

A complete reorganization of the Philadelphia 
school system has been assisted in many ways by 
our committee on this subject. A high type of 
appointments to the new Board of Public Education 
was urged and secured; suggestions were made 
as to important matters omitted from the new law 
that ought to: be incorporated in the by-laws and 
rules of the new Board; and finally 182 names were 
suggested for the 516 vacancies created by the new 
law in the Sectional or Ward School Boards. Fifty- 
eight of those proposed were nominated and 38 
elected. In January, when the new Board came into 
office, a most helpful address was delivered by Super- 











intendent Soldan, of St. Louis, on ‘‘The Board, the 
Superintendent, and the Teachers.’ This address has 
been published and circulated. A public meeting 
was also held on the character and importance of 
the work of the Sectional School Boards, and as soon 
as they took office a leaflet of definite suggestions 
and information was issued to their members. In 
connection with a movement to place some women 
on these Boards, a statement was compiled and 
issued concerning the services of women to public 
schools, both on school boards and thru clubs and 
committees, all over the country. 

It is to these Boards that we appeal—and not 
without result—when any general expression of pub- 
lic opinion on an educational question is desired. 

Our committee on high schools has continued its 
activity in the interest of district high schools, and 
the new Board of Public Education has already 
decided to build the four that have been asked, 
altho the character of these schools remains to be 
decided. Information secured as to high schools 
in other cities has been useful. We have succeeded 
in interesting the Sectional Boards in the subject, 
and their activity has already been most effective. 
The movement initiated the previous year for 
increasing the number and the length of terms of 
the high schools in the State at large, has also con- 
tinued. The State Teachers’ Association and the 
State Superintendent have assisted in the move- 
ment and next winter we expect legislation to put 
a system of inspection into effect. 

Our committee on backward children has given 
much time and study to its subject, and has held 
four conferences with teachers and others. There 
is no definite accomplishment to chronicle as yet 
in the way of improvement, except a slight increase 
in the attention paid to the classes for backward 
children by the department of superintendence. 
The active work of this committee has consisted of 
another unsuccessful attempt to secure school 
nurses, of whose services the backward children are 
especially in need. 

Our committee on compulsory education has also 
held regular conferences with teachers, resulting 
in suggestions for improvement and development of 
our compulsory education system. 

In addition, much time and $2,000 have been spent 
in the administration of a “‘scholarship plan,” by 
which cases of hardship caused by the new child 
labor law have been taken care of, in order that this 
law, which is a necessary complement to a com- 
pulsory education law, might be enforced in every 
case. The supplementary needs made evident by the 
enforcement of these two laws—such as more school 
gardens, in order to solve the vacation problem— 
have forced themselves on our attention and have 
been the subjects of much thought and investigation. 

An important part of this committee’s work has 
been the weekly visits of its school visitors to the 
special schools for truant, incorrigible, and back- 
ward children. The object and result has been 
to persuade and assist parents to attend to important 
physical defects, such as bad eyesight or adenoid 
growths, which were handicapping their children’s 
progress and were often the cause of their diffi- 
culties. We can also record the adoption by the 
Board of Public Education of a policy long and 
earnestly advocated by our committee, to place out 
in families in the country, thru our Children’s Aid 
Society, truant or incorrigible children who are not 
bad enough for a reform school, but whose regular 
attendance at school cannot be secured without some 
change of environment. 

Our committee on industrial education, with 
others, made a successful plea for an increase in the 
number of school gardens from two to ten. An 
inquiry was next made as to the extent and methods 
of instruction in elementary manual training and 
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domestic training in other cities. This committee 
has also held four conferences with teachers, and 
one public meeting. The results of our study have 
been laid before the new superintendent of schools 
with an offer of financial assistance for certain ex- 
perimental features. 

In addition to the work of our committees, our 
report records the work of the two school nurses lent 
by private societies. We are making a plea for an 
appropriation for the employment of school nurses. 

Five of our members attended the ninth Confer- 
ence of Public Education Associations in New York. 

Finally, an inspiring record of the work of 143 
education associations and committees in the United 
States has been compiled in the form of a directory, 
which may be had on application to the secretary. 
Prepaid, 10 cents, postage, 1 cent.) 


DoRA KEEN, 
1729 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. Secretary. 


Garden Work of The Civic Club of Philadelphia. 


During the summer of 1905, the School Garden 
Committee of the Civic Club of Philadelphia super- 
vised, with the assistance of the Vacant Lots Culti- 
vation Association, three gardens, increasing by 
one the Club’s work of 1904. This new one (The 
Baldwin) is said to be the largest school garden in 
the United States. These gardens are situated at 
the junction of Twenty-second and Morris Streets, 
of Twenty-second and Locust Streets, and at the 
Baldwin School at Seventeenth and Porter Streets. 

Practical lessons in planting, cultivating, and 
harvesting crops were given in each, as well as 
instruction on the following: The cabbage worm— 
its life, history, and work, with mention of the 
carrot worm and tomato worm; potato bugs; 
where buckwheat flour comes from, with mention 
of wheat flour; the germination of seeds; the growth 
of plants; the formation of seeds; with notice of the 
different sorts of fruits and seeds formed by various 
plants, and the parts of the plant used as food. 

These lessons were informal, the children not 
realizing they were being taught different things. 
Each child was encouraged to notice the changes 
that took place in the garden from day to day, and 
to question teachers and gardener about points not 
understood. In books provided for the purpose 
the children kept a garden record, with the date of 
each visit to the garden and notes upon the work 
done on the plots, or of the crops taken out. 

Gifts of tomato plants, roses, seeds, small shovels, 
for the sand pile, and paint for the shelter at the 
Baldwin School, all served to lessen our ratio of 
expense per child, which consequently should not 
be taken as an estimate for all gardens of the sizes 
given. On the other hand we also lacked certain 
appliances essential to a well-equipped garden, such 
as insect mounts, mounts to show germination of 
seeds, and accommodations for clerical work. 

The majority of the children were from the fourth 
grade in school and were from ten to twelve years 
of age. Judging by the success with classes of 
smaller children and the intense interest shown by 
them, it would seem a practical and useful suggestion 
to have garden kindergartens in connection with 
gardens for older children. It often happens that 
older children cannot come without their younger 
brothers or sisters. If, therefore, instead of these 
little mothers being deprived of the pleasure and 
benefit of the garden by reason of their too early 
responsibilities, they could bring their charges with 
them and put them in safe hands,—‘‘two birds 
could be killed with one stone.”” Where provisions 
cannot be made for both older and younger children, 
it would seem more essential to take care of the 
younger element. 

The experimental aim of the Baldwin School 
garden was to ascertain how many children it would 
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be possible and profitable to manage in one garden 
at a minimum expense. The Vacant Lots Culti- 
vation Association gave $1,000 for the expenses, 
and the Civic Club contributed $232 and assumed 
the management of the experiment. 

During the summer 960 children held individual 
plots at different times and 103 children, too young 
for individual plots, were taught collectively. The 
cost per capita was $1.65. Those in charge received 
at least ten applications for plots each day and could 
have kept twelve hundred plots filled with children. 
Fathers and mothers came with their children to 
inspect, criticise, and advise, and passing truckers 
from that outlying part of the city known as “The 
Neck,” came to investigate and to give instructions. 
The average number of visitors each day thru the 
four months of the summer was from five to six, 
and during the last month reached fifteen per day. 
In this way the School Garden spread the spirit of 
order and thrift in a far wider circle than would at 
first appear. A permanent exhibit of products 
from this garden was kept in front of a seed store 
on Market Street and was widely commented 
upon. 

Two of the boys from this garden received the 
prizes offered by the Chestnut Hill Horticultural 
Society for the ‘‘best collection of flowers and 
vegetables grown by any boy or girl under fifteen 
years of age, who cultivates a plot of ground in the 
City Vacant Lots Association.” 

During the last month about one thousand 
applications for plots were received, children coming 
distances of two miles. Many of these were taken 
in, and under the instruction of the gardener or of 
one of the older boys, worked hard on border or 
path for an entire morning, received two or three 
tomatoes and went away delighted with the pros- 
pect of a plot next year. 

As an experiment this largest garden of all was 
an unqualified success. The crops raised on it, 
estimated at average market prices, are considered 
to have been worth $3,500, crops on an average 
plot seven by eleven feet being valued at $5.30. 
Such an average plot produced: 
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The Board of Education is alive to the value of 
school gardens as an educational factor, as well as 
to the important part they play in keeping children 
off the street and giving them healthful occupation. 
It seems certain, therefore, that this work will be 
largely extended, and we are hoping to see a school 
garden in every ward. In view of this fact, we may 
say that the object with which the Civic Club took 
up this work two years ago has been accomplished, 
that object being to help arouse public sentiment in 
favor of the gardens to such an extent that their estab- 
lishment would be proved a necessity, and not a fad. 


Educational Work of the Civic Club of 
Allegheny County. 

The work of the Department of Education for 
1905-1906 was chiefly along two lines, namely: 

1. Granting of scholarships to children thrown out 
of employment by the Factory Inspector, in obedience 
to the requirements of the new Child Labor Law. 

2. Efforts to introduce medical inspection into 
the publie schools of Pittsburg and Allegheny. 
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Thruout the year various sums of money have 
been received for the purpose of supporting children 
who were found by the Factory Inspectors to be 
working under the legal age of fourteen years, be- 
cause their wages were absolutely necessary to 
maintain the family. In every case, before the 
money was granted, a careful examination into the 
circumstances of the applicant was made by some 
member of the department. Two scholarships of 
one hundred dollars each, one of fifty dollars, and 
one of twenty-five have been given, and there is 
another of twenty-five dollars ready to be offered. 
The recipients are three boys and one girl, whose 
school reports, sent every month to the Civic Club, 
show that they are deserving of aid. The money 
is paid weekly, two dollars a week. 

Realizing that it would take time and patience 
to introduce medical inspection into the public 
schools, the Department of Education adopted the 
= of presenting the subject of medical inspection 

efore the Boards of Directors of the schools of the 
city, offering to supply each, as soon as their ap- 
proval was secured, with the services of a volunteer 
physician, for a period sufficiently long to thoroly 
demonstrate to the public the value of such inspec- 
tion. We were enabled to make this offer thru the 
hearty co-operation with us of the Allegheny County 
Medical Society, a committee from which works 
with this department. Letters have been sent to 
fifty-one school boards, and the members of the 
Educational Department have spoken at many of 
the Board’s meetings. 

Physicians are now at work in four schools, and 
find teachers and principals in hearty sympathy 
with their work wherever it has been begun. Four- 
teen schools have given their consent to introduce 
volunteer medical inspection. The department has 
had record cards and other supplies printed in 
quantities sufficient for one year’s work. 

When the inspection of the volunteer physicians 
has at length educated the people to see the value 
of the work, the members of the Department of 
Education hope to see it made a part of the city 
school system, as it isin New York and Philadelphia. 


Co-Operative Education Association 
of Virginia. 


On the 28th of March, 1904, a commission known 
as the Co-operative Education Commission was 
formed in the city of Richmond, comprised of men 
and women from various parts of the State, inter- 
ested in the matter of education. By authority of 
this commission an attempt was made to form 
local education associations thruout the State. 
The forming of these local associations has been 
pushed forward by the cordial and judicious work 
of five inspectors appointed by the State Board of 
Education. The initial interest aroused and the 
constant stimulus to further organization is due to 
the untiring efforts of the secretary, Mrs. L. 
R. Dashiell, of the Richmond Education Association. 

Mrs. Dashiell, in her “‘ Report on Local Education 
Associations,” says: “I look forward to the day 
when there will be no village too small, no com- 
munity too indifferent, to have in its midst an 
agency so potent for .good as a healthy, vigorous 
Education Association.” 

In 1905 there were forty-eight of these local 
Education Associations, which in August, 1906, 
had increased to 245. In November of this year 
the Co-operation Education Association held its 
annual conference in Richmond. The subjects 
treated were ‘Public Schools and Agriculture,” 
“The Farmer and the Schools,” ‘“‘The Field as 
Worked under Present School Systems.”’ 
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The District of Columbia and Maryland. 


Public Education Association of Washington. 


The Public Education Association of Washington, 
0. C., was interested last year in four bills in Con- 
gress which had failed to pass at the last session. 
Two of these bills have now become laws. The first 
to pass was the bill establishing a Juvenile Court for 
the District of Columbia. This much needed meas- 
ure was signed by the President about three months 
ago, and goes into effect on the first of July. 

The bill providing for compulsory education has 
also passed and will receive the President’s signa- 
ture to-day or to-morrow and thus become a law. 
No longer will the disgrace exist of having the 
capital of our country a place where illiteracy is 
countenanced by the Federal Government. 

Two of last year’s bills have not passed as yet. 
The legislative committee of the Public Education 
Association regrets to report that the child labor 
bill may not pass this year, altho in a modified 
form the House has voted upon it favorably and 
sent it to the Senate, where it was to-day laid over. 
The bill to provide public schools on Naval Reserva- 
tions (as from time immemorial there have been 
public schools on Military Reservations), is still 
held in the Senate Naval Committee, where it 
languished for many years before the existence of 
this Association. The attention of the President 
was called to this matter and he mentioned it 
favorably in his annual message to Congress a year 
ago. So much for the “hold-over”’ legislation. 

No less than fifteen bills dealing in whole or in 
part with the complicated questions of increase in 
teachers’ salaries and public school reorganization 
were introduced this session by Senators and 
Congressmen from Illinois, Kentucky, New York, 
and Vermont. The Association picked out such 
portions of each bill as it thought would prove 
wise for Washington, from an educational and 
administrative standpoint, and by its advocacy 
promoted the adoption of such general reforms as 
short terms and open meetings of the school trus- 
tees; an unpaid Board of Education; appointment 
and promotion of teachers upon examination and 
length of service standards, and the retention in 
the normal and high schools of the librarians, whose 
incumbency was threatened. 

There is need of so much social legislation in 
Washington that heretofore the chief energies of the 
Association have of necessity been directed into the 
channel of the Committee on Legislation, but other 
work for the city has been planned and carried on 
to some extent. The Association has paid adminis- 
tration expenses for the free lectures to the people; 
has conducted lectures in “‘First Aid to the Injured ”’; 
has taken an interest in school sanitation, school 
gardens, and public playgrounds and baths. It 
has also advocated, altho so far unsuccessfully, the 
appointment of school nurses and the extension of 
manual training in the grades below the seventh. 

The fact that all legislation for the District of 
Columbia is enacted by Representatives and Sena- 
tors from many States, makes necessary close and 
generous co-operation between all educational asso- 
ciations of citizens thruout the country, if we are 
to obtain the legislation we need. So far many 
individuals, educational societies, women’s clubs, 
patriotic organizations and labor unions have 
— enthusiastically whenever we have asked 
their aid. 


The Arundell Club of Baltimore. 


The public schools committee of the Arundell 
Club has been actively engaged during the past 
winter in the further development of school garden- 
ing. It has acted in conjunction with and under the 


partial direction of Miss Persis Miller, of the Train- 
ing School for Teachers, and has had the cordial 
support of the teachers of the schools. Last year 
there were thirty gardens and border beds in twenty- 
three groups of schools. The plants actually grown 
by the children in one group were from three to 
four thousand. This is not a spasmodic effort, as 
the teachers are this year asking for seed in greater 
quantities than last, and are planting more gardens. 
The agricultural department at Washington supplies 
the seed. Twenty-five thousand seed packets are 
obtained from the Department of Horticulture, and 
five hundred from Congressmen. ; 

An effort is being made to get an appropriation for 
a greenhouse for the especial benefit of the teachers. 
Active committees on top soil and manuring are 
attending to these necessary details, and have 
obtained the personal co-operation of builders and 
carpenters, who sometimes, when excavating for 
new buildings, deliver free of charge loads of good 
top soil. The chairman of the committee reports 
that they have requests for one hundred and fifteen 
loads of top soil and can supply fifty-two. 

During the year the Arundell Club has held, with 
the Playground Association, a joint public meeting 
at McCoy Hall, of the Johns Hopkins University. 
The meeting was addressed by Dr. Luther Gulick, 
who spoke on the needs of play centers. 

The members of the Arundell Club have for years 
taken an interest in the decoration of the public 
schools. Its president was invited by the Municipal 
Art Society to make one of the addresses at its 
annual meeting. 


Educational Committee of the Maryland State 
Federation of Clubs. 


The securing of medical inspection in the public 
schools, interest in which was inspired by a meeting 
of this Conference in 1902, was the principal object 
of this movement when it was started two years ago. 
The School Board and the health commissioner 
promptly responded to our efforts, and after a 
tentative beginning with two inspectors and one 
trained nurse, the health commissioner invited the 
committee of the State Federation to appear with 
him before the Board of Estimate to ask for an 
increased appropriation. The appropriation asked 
for was promptly awarded, and this year the ser- 
vice has begun with five medical inspectors and 
three trained nurses. 

The appointments of both doctors and nurses 
have been made entirely independent of politics 
and the most gratifying consideration has been 
shown our committee when using its influence for 
good appointments. The good results are already 
beginning to show, especially in the control of 
tuberculosis and diphtheria, and in the supervision 
of the numerous cases of deafness and defective 
eyesight found. The cases of malnutrition have 
been very numerous, and the attention of charitable 
organizations, churches, and relatives have been 
called to the source of disease. The inspection has 
received the heartiest popular approval, and the 
=" commissioner hopes gradually to extend the 
work. 

The State Federation proposes to make an active 
campaign in behalf of the State Compulsory Educa- 
tion Law, which was defeated at the recent session 
of the Legislature, in order to secure the passage of 
this law next year. The Federation recognizes that 
in order to promote enlightened education it is 
necessary to get into relation with municipal and 
State departments, and that it is most important 
for volunteer societies to train themselves to be good 
politicians in the highest sense of these words. 
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The First Children’s School Farm in New York City.” 


By Mrs. HENRY PARSONS, Director of Children’s School Farms of Manhattan and Richmond. 


The first Children’s School Farm in New York 
City was conducted on an unimproved site, con- 
demned for a future park, at Fifty-third Street and 
Eleventh Avenue, and overlooking the Hudson 
River. It had been a dumping ground for years. 
The first year the only available spot in the whole 
eight acres was a plot 114 by eighty-four feet. No 
plow in the Park Department was strong enough 
to break the ground, and a city contractor had to 
be resorted to for a heavy street-breaking plow. 
Then lime, rags, wire, bottles, tin cans, and stones 
were unearthed. But the conquering of difficulties 
is one of life’s most exhilarating lessons. Here was 
a neighborhood where the rougher element considered 
they owned everything in sight. They called them- 
selves the Sons of Rest. Going to prison for ten 
days or six months was simply an incident in their 
lives, which they spoke of as “Going to Larry 
Murphy’s Farm,” or “A sail up the river.” The 
city seemed to have forgotten this section. 

I was desirous of trying the effect of the garden 
on just such a neighborhood, convinced that if the 
results should be what I anticipated, no one need 
feel discouraged about starting gardens anywhere 
else. I did not go into the neighborhood and invite 
the residents to help make a beautiful spot for their 
own uplifting, but in the midst of this desert I made 
it seem like the jolliest thing possible to pick up 
stones and help clear the ground and thus save 
valuable time, as the season was late. 

From the day the real work began in the garden 
the interest was intense. Watching the develop- 
ment of Nature filled the children’s whole thought. 
A three-foot-high fence, on which adults could lean 
comfortably and see everything happening in the 
garden, satisfied their natural curiosity, that strong- 
est of human traits. Every one realized that only 
the limited space excluded the many others from 
the delights of gardening, and so the neighborhood 
as well as the workers, was led to feel that it was 
“our farm.” Courtesy, justice, and pride in the 
work were stimulated to the utmost and proved 
effective discipline. The only real punishment was 
banishment. The children rapidly learned to answer 
signals, and a teacher with a whistle could handle 
many and save her voice. 

Seed planting was made an interesting lesson. 
A tent accommodating about two hundred people, 
blackboards for instruction, seats for comfort, a 
circular flower-bed in the center of the farm, and all 
was ready for the first planting-day. Twenty-five 
children at a time, with tags the number on which 
corresponded with those on the sticks, staking out 
their claim, three feet by six feet (upon which the 
nearest and most friendly neighbor had no right to 
intrude), were lined up and given directions, then 
marched into the farm, forming two sides of a hollow 
square around a small plot, where the gardener went 
thru the whole process of making the furrows, de- 
scribing the seeds put in, covering them, etc. The 
children then marched to the numbers corresponding 
to their tags, and went thru the same process, 
making the furrows with the sharp end of the stick, 
and covering the seed and patting down the earth 
with the spatula containing the number; then right 
about face and out the gate they went, faces glowing 
with an excitement which was not lessened when a 
few days later the earth began to crack open and 
little heads peeped out. At the same time seeds 
were planted in sawdust, in order to see the develop- 
ment thru which those under ground were going. 
Seven varieties of vegetables were planted in each 
plot, corn in the center, on either side of this string 
and butter beans, peas, radishes, turnips, lettuce, 


“ Address delivered at the conference of 1906. 


and a border of buckwheat around the whole farm. 
The child’s co-operation in preparing the ground 


‘ was found to be a necessary initiative step, as its 


hands were not accustomed to handle anything so 
small and tender as a . 

A child is very imitative, and if only a few minutes 
elapse, will easily repeat the object lesson. In less 
than an hour twenty-five plots were planted and the 
little farmers gone, filled with eagerness to know 
what was to happen next. I deemed it necessary 
in this experiment to spend hours and hours on the 
ground, and whatever I accomplished successfully 
was from the advice and suggestions of the parents, 
children, and policemen. They all know what they 
want and long for, but not how to get it. Human 
nature in such sections is much like human nature 
elsewhere. 

There is one great advantage in a rubbish heap: 
many useful things come to light. Among other 
things we found bricks for our drinking fountain 
and stone flagging for our doorstep. The children 
could carry these to our reservation, but I was 
amazed to find how helpless they were when it came 
to doing any work requiring thought and steady 
hands. With all the excitement of a great city 
constantly going on about them, they are like 
thistledown before a breeze. 

The second summer, because of the grading for 
the new park, the garden had to be laid in another 
place on the grounds. Again we were very late. 
But with no thought of abandoning, we made the 
best of circumstances. When I mention that our 
first year’s garden was planted July 29, and the 
second year July 17, it is to give every one courage 
to make a start, no matter how unfavorable the 
beginning. (Our first tools were only clam shells.) 
To have the garden connected with the school, where 
the child from the kindergarten up has an oppor- 
tunity to learn what Nature is doing in her great 
world of mystery, is the most practical educational 
method. Then the theoretical work is done in the 
class-room and the practical work in the garden. 

On the De Witt Clinton Farm, a district nurse 
brought to my attention two little girls. They had 
had strong tuberculosis tendency in the early sum- 
mer, but from working all summer on the farm be- 
came quite well and strong by autumn. 

In the cities we are facing a serious problem. 
With free schools, free libraries, free parks, how are 
we to teach civic pride, private care of public prop- 
erty, the value of free education, the duties of 
citizenship, if this munificence costs the recipient 
nothing? I did not start a garden simply to grow 
a few vegetables and flowers. The garden was 
used as a means to show how willing and anxious 
children are to work, and to teach them in their 
work some necessary civic virtues: private care of 
public property, economy, honesty, application, 
concentration, self-government, civic pride, justice, 
the dignity of labor, and the love of nature. Also 
to show that hundreds of children could be managed 
by a few signals; that if courtesy and justice were 
the unbreakable rule, self-government would take 
the place of monarchy, which is the government of 
the public schools at present and which does not 
teach the child how to take care of himself when 
beyond its authority. 

City children are alienated from their human 
birthright of trees, fields, and flowers. Encased 
amid bricks, stones, concrete, trolley, trucks, and 
automobiles, the crowds of people in our streets are 
as giants to them, and. the blue sky overhead is 
seldom seen. These conditions are making our 
children hard and unfeeling. Deprived of their 
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natural lives, impelled by the restless energy of 
youth, they find mischief the only diversion possible, 
and they become easy victims of vice and crime. 
In one of the public schools of the district of whose 
local board I am a member, the principal, with great 
pride, called upon a ten-year-old girl to read a com- 


position she had written, in which she mentioned . 


several kinds of wild flowers, and spoke of her 
intention to carry flowers to the cemetery on Deco- 
ration Day. It was well written and well read. I 
had taken to the school two large boxes of wild 
flowers sent in from the country that morning. 
When the child had finished, I lifted the lids of the 
boxes and asked her to pick out one of each of the 
kinds she had mentioned. Like a humming bird 
she fluttered around the boxes with eager delight, 
but no look of recognition came into her eyes, tho 
right on top lay a big bunch of buttercups. With 
moist eyes we watched and realized that she had 
never seen one of the flowers of which she had 
written, only learned of them in class by theory. 

The principal, usually a reserved, haughty man, 
rose from his chair, saying something had broken 
loose in him, and taking the boxes in his arms, he 
went from class to class himself, explaining the 
flowers and letting children and teachers select as 
they chose. 

Our small farmers in De Witt Clinton Park were 
drawn from the densely populated West Side, no 
distinction being made as to age or sex, those apply- 
ing first being taken. The few weeks on the ground, 
planting seeds and caring for the growing plants, 
together with the responsibility and pride of indi- 
vidual plots, has done much for these children. 

That there has been a most decided training for 
mind and heart as well as for eyes, hands, and feet, 
is evidenced by what could finally be done with those 
who before had been unruly. Their activity, once 
destructive, has been given a turn for construction 
and care. They have learned something of the fact 
that work can also be a pleasure, and they can now 
be guided into doing things useful where once they 
could hardly be controlled. That this has been done 
in this district is good evidence that it can be done 
anywhere, especially seeing that it was accomplished 
under the handicap of lack of tools, very little 
money, one teacher, and a late beginning. 

What the work may mean for some of the children 
is shown by the story of ‘‘Mickey.’’ Mickey was a 
weazen-faced boy of eleven years, clad in ragged 
trousers and a ragged coat several sizes too large 
for him, and a filthy cap on a filthy head. He took 
care of two little brothers and a sister younger than 
himself, and cooked his father’s breakfast and supper. 
The father spent all his Sundays in the saloon. 

Mickey was a hero. I have seen him fall from a 
high piece of gymnastic apparatus and resent 
indignantly any inquiry as to whether he was hurt. 
But Mickey never smiled. Devoted to his garden 
plot, he would work all day, but never talked. 

In the autumn an exhibit of farm produce was 
given at the American Institute, and Mickey was 
allowed to attend during the afternoon. He stood 
before one beautiful plant after another as if hypno- 
tized. I decided that he should see the exhibit in 
the evening when it was lighted by electricity. And 
this tiny, half-starved waif of the streets leaning on 
the balcony railing that night, his eyes riveted on 
the wealth of color and beauty about him, and 
shaking off any hand which touched him, was a 
picture long to be remembered. Finally, in a 
suppressed voice, as if he could stand no more, he 
came and said good-night. 

That night something had broken in Mickey, and 
his soul had been freed from some terrible bondage. 
Mickey now laughed and talked. He might be 
sent to an asylum to become a mere number, he 
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might go to bed whipped and supperless, but 
Mickey’s soul had been filled with something which 
could never be taken from him. Who can attempt 
to explain why this contact with nature produces 
such wonderful results on the individual? , 
The experimental stage of the school farm has 
passed, and other Park Departments, or School 
Boards, or private individuals of other cities should 
be able to duplicate this School Farm to advantage. 
As a direct result of the School Farm in New York 
City, several other places are taking up the work, 
notably Philadelphia, whose city council, after care- 
ful investigation of this one, appropriated $3,500 to 
the Board of Public Education of that city. Under 
this Board, Miss H. C. Bennett, whom I trained for 
two years in the practical work here, has been 
appointed director of two large school gardens, 
with teachers and gardeners, and she is reproducing 
the New York School Farm as nearly as conditions 
will allow. Dean Russell kindly said the success 
of my garden gave him the courage to start one in 
connection with the Teachers College two years 
earlier than he expected. Dr. Myron T. Scudder, 
principal of the New Paltz Normal School, has 
adopted the school garden idea, sending his science 
teacher to take careful notes of the New York 
garden. The general interest is rapidly spreading. 


Opportunities of the East Side.* 


Miss Julia Richman, district superintendent of 
the Department of Education in Manhattan, in 
discussing the opportunity of the East Side, ex- 
plained: “That the East Side did not represent a 
geographical classification as much as it did a 
sociological classification, and that any community 
made up largely of immigrants or children of immi- 
grants, coming from countries where languages, 
custom, traditions, and possibly religion differ 
from those of English-speaking countries, would 
present practically the same educational problem, 
and according to the seriousness of the housing 
problem would present the same conditions, differ- 
ing only in degree.”’ 

Under the ‘‘Opportunities’”’ Miss Richman differ- 
entiated as follows: 

Opportunities for the Immigrant. 

_— in English for foreigners, both day and 
night. 

Free lectures, either in a foreign tongue or in 
elementary English. 

Free baths, libraries, reading rooms, etc. 

Opportunities for the English Speaking-Foreigner. 

Special classes for children beyond the age of 
regular grade. 

Athletics, games, and other sports. 

Recreation centers, summer schools, and other 
activities mentioned in Group I. 

Opportunities for the School. 


These are almost limitless along the lines of civil 
service, including a knowledge of home conditions, 
a readiness tc connect the home not only with the 
school, but with such government or relief agencies 
as may be needed to relieve distress, disease or im-, 
moral influences. Parents’ meetings as an agency 
for directing parents to take a more American point 
of view in the rearing of their children. 

Opportunities for the District Superintendent. 


The attracting the attention of the authorities 
to educational needs, which within two years have 
resulted in this district in the organization of a great 
intermediate school of fifty-two classes, all doing 
seventh and eighth year work under the depart- 
mental plans. 

The organization of a special school for truants 
and incorrigible children, in order to prevent their 
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commitment to truant schools and penal institutions. 

The establishment of one hundred and fifty classes 
for backward children, and the establishment of 
five classes for mental defectives. 

A close and complete co-operation between the 
school office of the district and the Children’s So- 
ciety, the Park Department, and the police, which 
co-operation has resulted in the reduction of crime 
and criminal influences among the children. 

The next opportunity will be the organization in 
September of a Teachers’ Settlement, planned to be 
a social center for teachers of the district only. 
Thru co-operation it is hoped that much neighbor- 
hood work will be planned and executed, not from 
the settlement house, as is customary with all 
settlement workers, but from the  school-house, 
which is and should be the real social and civic 
center of every neighborhood. 

Opportunities for Volunteer Agencies. 


Their chief function is to organize new social or 
educational activities, demonstrate their usefulness, 
and then demand that they shall become a part of 
the public education system. As soon as the city 
takes over certain activities initiated by volunteer 
workers, the volunteers should drop such activities, 
using their interest and influence in seeing that the 
city’s work in this direction is properly done, and 
using their money and efforts toward initiating new 
lines of work. 

The vacation schools, the school playgrounds, the 
school roof gardens, the kindergartens, the baths, 
ihe manual training, the decorating of school build- 
ings, were all initiated by volunteer agencies. They 
are all now a part of the city’s system, and volunteer 
agencies should not be encouraged to continue such 
activities. 

As special opportunities for the Public Education 
Association to induce the great men of the city or 
country to make visits to public schools, particularly 
in foreign sections, in order to give to the children in 
such districts the inspiration that is bound to come 
from the personal contact with great men: 
to bring about a larger and richer social life among 
teachers, to see that the municipal authorities give 
to districts mainly made up of foreigners, such 
service that the proper standards of cleanliness, 
respect for law, and authority, and strict adherence 
to laws, be made prominent in their lives; to 
endeavor to influence directors of clubs for children 
and young people, so that their club training will 
properly fit the members for the duties of citizen- 
ship; to induce associations of artists to beautify 
schools by donating appropriate mural decorations; 
to induce public-spirited men to embellish by gifts 
of statues, pictures, fountains, etc., foreign dis- 
tricts; to establish (similar to the New Orleans 
plan) an annual prize for the philanthropist who has, 
within the year, rendered the greatest civic service. 


BPI 


A Child’s Education in Relation to 
Trades. 


Address by MARGARET LIVINGSTON CHANLER, Pres- 
ident of the Woman’s Municipal League of 
New York City. 


_ Do we educate a child to fit it for a definite place 
in life, or do we wish childhood to contain much 
which busy after years cannot know? There are 
many subjects without which a human life is inev- 
itably poorer. -Can some slight connection with 
them be established during the hours of school 
routine? What proportion of these hours belongs 
to them, and what proportion to direct preparation 
ior economic life? 

I think this states the two motives which so 
oiten conflict in' argument concerning education. 
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We think of the child as becoming a wage-earner 
before it is entirely grown, so continuing until 
strength and perception slacken under age. We 
bear in mind as we look in the little faces in the 
crowded class-room that they will go from this 
study, over which we have partial control, to con- 
ditions we cannot affect, and we feel that all of the 
sad changes which take place so rapidly thru 
the confinement and monotony of a factory day 
might be mitigated if the preparation were more 
closely related to efficiency. Or, we feel that now 
is the only time when the variety of life can be 
presented thru history and literature and science, 
and that a good education, a more or less universal 
one, is the only antidote to specialization. 

General education is still in its beginning. We 
must not be surprised if arguments conflict and 
testimony can be quoted which is equally applicable 
to either side of the question. We are all trying 
for the same results,—to make education contribute 
as much as possible to the individual life. The 
conference which is developing between parents and 
teachers would astonish the greatest educators of 
the most scholarly times in history. To visit a 
rural school in a poverty-stricken neighborhood, 
and find that the mothers’ meetings would not be 
dispensed with by either teacher or mother, must 
be encouraging to those who have labored to bring 
this about. 

The third side of the triangle—the child—is not 
yet specifically consulted. We still proceed on the 
theory that a minor is of immature judgment. 
Indirectly, we do consult the children, because so 
much attention is paid to building up the weak side 
of the temperament, and so much time is gained 
when the teacher knows which studies are pleasant- 
est and easiest to the units of her class. 

When a child first goes to school it brings its 
inheritance and environment to be molded by the 
teacher. It must be taught now to receive instruc- 
tion from another mind and how to study by itself. 
Attention, understanding, and memory must be 
developed by means of the studies required in 
kindergarten and primary. Modern educators have 
come to this point in their analysis—the teachers 
must come to the class trained to achieve the 
results expected from the graduates of that class. 
So we have these three-elements to discuss: the 
teacher, the child, and the curriculum. 

Fortunately, many studies are equally important 
for any view of life. The child must know how to 
read, to write, and to count. The necessity for 
instruction in hygiene has invaded the mind least 
sympathetic to taxation. Gymnastics and the 
knowledge of food have passed the stage of conflict. 
There remain the subjects learned because of the 
value which information possesses, and those which 
are looked upon as a training for definite work. 

A girl’s education is twofold: she must be pre- 
pared for home life and for self-support; and it is 
precisely here that the mothers’ meetings are of 
practical importance. The majority of the mothers 
are not public school graduates, or at least have not 
profited by recent improvements in the curriculum. 
If they are party to the teacher’s intentions, how 
admirably do they support her influence, how 
quickly do they lose any dread of interference. 

There are still many people entirely outside any 
practical connection with education who imagine 
that the modern mother should teach her daughter 
all the household arts. They point with pride to 
family records concerning such instruction, not 
realizing that very few women have ever been 
teachers in the modern sense. Whole generations 
of them were not equipped with the necessary 
words or the power to demonstrate. The child 
used to grow up a good housekeeper, not because 
her mother was a good teacher, but because food, 
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clothing, furniture, candles, and many utensils were 
produced as well as consumed under the child’s eye. 
Home manufacture made the mother a doer, and 
thru helping her the children went out in the world 
able to make and maintain a hundred things which 
in our generation reach them only from the counter. 
It is much to be regretted that home life to-day 
gives the hands so little play, as the hands train the 
brain. Of course, the school must supply this 
want, and, of course, the child should be taught 
something which will be of use to its hands when 
they are bread winners. 

To an outsider the school curriculum to-day seems 
to give no support to the theory that public school 
children are being taught many things which are 
superfluous. History does not appear until the 
fifth year, and then one hour and a half a week are 
given to it. Verses children are taught, to their 
pleasure and profit, from the beginning they help 
in the matters of enunciation, memory, and infor- 
mation. But literature as a study we do not find 
in the elementary schools. 

There are many classes for special children who 
seem scarce fitted for even so small an amount of 
history. I remember visiting a reformatory one 
hot afternoon in May. A dozen girls with police 
court records were drearily indicating the march of 
our armies during the Mexican War, and yet we must 
not be accused of spending the people’s taxes and 
not giving their children the equivalent of such an 
education as they would acquire at the same age 
if their parents were educating them in private 
schools. 

The graduates of a public school must be fitted 
to rise in life. There must be no hint that prepara- 
tion for immediate wage earning is the limit of their 
capacity or career. The Commissioner of Education 
must meet not only present conditions in the life 
of each scholar, but the ambition of the parents, the 
progress we have a right to expect in a country 
where public education prevails. 


BP 
The Manhattan Trade School for 
Girls. 


Address by Mrs. MARY SCHENCK-WOOLMAN, Director 
of the Manhattan Trade School. 


The hundreds of thousands of children in our 
public schools should have the benefit of the best 
instruction we can give. The schools do well to 
hold this standard high. There are, however, 
conditions confronting the industrial workers of 
America which must be met and for which education 
may provide. The public schools of New York City 
and of other places where industrial coriditions 
prevail, pour each year thousands of fourteen-year- 
old children into workrooms and factories. These 
children, if unassisted, must spend many months 
and even years at merely nominal salaries in acquir- 
ing the knowledge they need of machines and tools. 
A living wage is a height to which they find difficulty 
in climbing. The lack of adequate instruction for 
them is seriously affecting our homes and public 
morals on the one hand, and on the other our 
economic and commercial success, since we are 
constantly obliged to rely on foreign trade workers. 

While trade schools have long been established in 
Europe, the teaching of expert trade work to women 
has received but little attention in the United 
States, and a well-rounded education for this pur- 
pose has never before been attempted. A large 
body of wage earners, and not the least among them 
the young girls, are clamoring for opportunities to 
become expert workers. To help the girls and to 
help the trade the Manhattan Trade School for Girls 
was founded. It has already proved its usefulness, 


and the demands for instruction have been beyond 
the capacity of the school. 
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The aim of a trade school is to supply the place 
of an enlightened apprenticeship. It must pre- 
eminently teach the class of work required by trade. 
This school does so; in this it differs from other 
schools similar to it. It aims to teach all girls who 
need trade training. The tuition is free. For 
those whose weekly wage is so indispensable that 
even free training would be prohibitive without some 
financial aid, special provision is made thru a com- 
mittee appointed for that purpose. 

The school knows neither sect, nor race, nor color; 
it is an independent movement, not connected with 
the municipality nor with any society. It depends 
for its support on voluntary subscription, and it is 
in close touch with some of the foremost philanthro- 
pic and social students of the day. 

The instruction is for girls who are forced to be 
wage earners as soon as the compulsory requirements 
will allow. The age of entrance is between fourteen 
and seventeen. The present work deals with those 
trades which group themselves about the needle, the 
paste brush, and the foot and electric power sewing 
machines. Out of these grow a host of branches, 
giving countless opportunities for specialized work 
such as the trade demands. 

As soon as a pupil can control her chosen tool, 
specialization begins in the trade for which she is 
best fitted. Every effort is made to discover the 
natural aptitudes of each pupil. As rapidly as 
any one masters one step in her trade she is advanced 
to the next, her progress depending upon her own 
ability and industry. 

Trade instruction occupies the greater part of each 
day. The balance of the day is spent in work which 
directly bears upon trade and increases the efficiency 
of each pupil. The instruction aims to increase 
skill, awaken intelligence, stimulate original and 
clear thinking, and give a love for the work. The 
instructors are able women, carefully selected for 
their ability to meet the problems involved. Each 
department has not only a supervisor, but also a 
trade instructor, who is a practiced forewoman, 
with factory or shop experience. 

The school year opens in July and the work 
continues thruout the year. In this way the in- 
struction can more completely serve those for 
whom it is intended. Advantages can thus be 
taken of slack seasons in trade for offering instruc- 
tion, and of busy seasons for testing and placing in 
workrooms those girls who are preparing to enter 
their trades. 

The proof of the benefit of such a school as this is 
in the results of the instruction. After three and 
one-half years we can positively state that 

I. The demand for its workers is greater than the 
supply, and those firms which have tried them desire 
more and even offer a premium for obtaining them. 

II. The 152 girls who were heard from on January 
1, 1906, have secured excellent positions, and are 
making good salaries. 

III. Experience has shown that a girl of ability, 
after eight months to a year at the school, can 
earn, in weekly wage, from $5 upward, and many 
girls, after a short time in the market, can make 
$8 or $10 per week before they are seventeen years 
a ae on piece work some are receiving $10.50 
to : 

IV. Interest of a high order has been shown in 
the work by various groups of people. The leisure 
class has studied it and given it support. The large 
employers of labor, both wholesale and retail, 
are according it increasing attention as a direct help 
in their business, and not only give money to help 
it, but visit it in person and suggest means of ren- 
dering its work serviceable to trade. The wage- 
earners of New York are giving it support and 
assisting it in every way in their power. Sociological 
and philanthropic workers see in it a hope for per- 
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manent betterment in ways which previously looked 
gloomy. The settlements have asked for its co- 
operation in helping them to more practical work 
in their clubs and classes of young girls. A number 
of educational people are also active, since they 
feel that this class of institution will soon be found 
in all parts of the United States, and they wish to 
acquaint themselves with the possibilities of suc- 
cessful training for trade. 

V. There are apparent, in the pupils, ethical 
results, such as higher standards of life, a directly 
beneficial effect on the home, increasing ability to 
judge good and artistic things, greater accuracy in 
work, added control of thought and action, in- 
creasing power of concentration so that ‘‘the head 
may save the heels,” a more serious understanding 
of their relation to their employer, to their fellow 
worker, and to their product; in one word, the ideal 
of the school to train girls to produce better work, 
and to prove themselves to be, thru the training, 
better types of workers, is being fulfilled. 

VI. The demand for entrance has been so great 
that a new building has been secured at 209-213 
East Twenty-third Street, which is being equipped 
aud which opened in June, 1906. This enables us 
to enroll six hundred at least. 

It would seem from such experience as the above 
that the public schools might well consider that voca- 
tional training must soon be considered in large cities 
in those sections supplying the workers in trade. 


EBPON 


Association of Collegiate Alumnae. 


By Miss M. CAREY THOMAS, President of Bryn Mawr. 
This report was presented at the Conference in Philadel- 

phia in 1904, since which time much progress has been 

gi by the Association, on the lines indicated by Miss 
10mas. 

The Association of Collegiate Alumnae is an 
association of over three thousand women. These 
women are graduates of the twenty-three colleges 
which have the most advanced educational stand- 
ards, and most enlightened management of all 
the 343 colleges in the United States (co-educa- 
tional, affiliated, and separate) educating women. 

The General Association of Collegiate Alumnae 
has twenty-seven branch associations in different 
cities of the United States and these branches, as 
well as the General Association, concern themselves 
with educational problems. 

The most important work of the year has been 
done in connection with the central committee on 
conference with Federated Clubs. Club women and 
college women when united can influence powerfully 
publie opinion. In Ohio a new school code, which 
embodies the chief features of the excellent Cleveland 
law, adopted in 1892, has been drawn up by the 
A. C. A. Ohio branch and endorsed by the Ohio 
State Teachers’ Association and the Ohio Federation 
of Women’s Clubs; it will probably become a law. 
In Missouri the Federated Clubs and the Collegiate 
Alumnae have devoted themselves to improving the 
sanitary conditions of public schools; for the first 
time mothers and teachers have been united in 
this effort. In Michigan the Federated Clubs and 
the Collegiate Alumnae are studying questions of a 
school administration with a view to bringing an 
enlightened public opinion to bear on much needed 
reforms. In Illinois the club women of the State 
and the Collegiate Alumnae have had much to do 
with enforcing the compulsory education law and 
extending required school attendance from sixteen 
weeks to not less than one hundred and ten days 
and increasing the penalty for breaking this law. 
In Wisconsin joint committees have worked for 
more satisfactory compulsory education laws. In 
Connecticut all the women’s organizations of the 
State have united to form a Woman’s Council of 
Education, made up of delegates from the State 
Federation of Women’s Clubs, the Connecticut Col- 
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legiate Alumnae, Daughters of the American Revo- 
lution, Colonial Dames, Woman’s Christian Tem- 
perance Union, Congress of Mothers, and Women 
Teachers’ Associations. This council has aided in 
passing two important bills thru, the Legislature, 
providing for trained supervision of rural schools 
and better salaries for rural teachers. 

A large number of statistics have been collected 
by the council and a valuable report has been pub- 
lished comparing school conditions under district 
management with school conditions under town 
management. In Massachusetts the conditions of 
elementary schools have been studied by the State 
Federation of Women’s Clubs and the Boston A.C.A. 
branch and an effort has been made to persuade 
college graduates to teach in the elementary schools. 
Public interest has been aroused in regard to the 
appointment of teachers by merit, the desirability 
of small school boards with legislative duties only, 
and the need of increased school expenditures. 

In addition to the important work I have men- 
tioned done by the Collegiate Alumnae in con- 
junction with other club women the separate 
branches of the association, more especially in the 
West, have studied many problems relating to the 
elementary schools and to children. The Ann Arbor 
branch has made a special study of juvenile delin- 
quency. The California branch has investigated 
child labor problems. The Detroit branch has 
endeavored to secure the establishment in Detroit 
of a juvenile court, and altho this has not been 
accomplished, juvenile offenders will in future be 
tried before a special judge. The Minnesota branch 
has organized a very efficient committee on school, 
sanitation which has conducted experiments in sweep- 
ing school-rooms and has persuaded the Minneapolis 
authorities to carry out its recommendations. 

For the past two years the Association of Colle- 
giate Alumnae and its branches have had in charge 
the Mary Lowell Stone Home Economics Exhibit. 
This exhibit has been shown in Boston at the 
Mechanics Fair, in Washington at the meeting of 
the Association of Collegiate Alumnae, in Baltimore, 
in Philadelphia, in the Chicago University, and at 
the Exposition at St. Louis. It represents economic 
study of the improvement that may be made in 
present social and sanitary conditions, including 
food, clothing, and housing, by the application of 
scientific methods to daily living. 

Personally, I regard as very important in its 
future results the investigation conducted by the 
Rhode Island Collegiate Alumnae in regard to the 
success of college graduates as teachers in the ele- 
mentary schools. Fifty-seven out of the seventy- 
eight city superintendents of cities in the United 
States having a population of 50,000 or over replied 
to the circulars sent to them, and all but ten, who 
had little or no experience with college graduates, 
agreed in the opinion that elementary school 
teachers should be college graduates. 

It seems to me to require the highest educational 
attainment to teach children successfully and it is 
clear to me that not only theoretically but prac- 
tically college women will make the best teachers 
of little children, as they have been proved in the 
past to make the best teachers of high school 
children. The introduction of college women into 
the primary schools seems to me the next step to 
be taken in elementary education. The colleges 
every year are graduating too many self-supporting 
women for them all to be provided for in private 
and public high schools. If political influence in 
appointments could be done away with and a living 
wage paid to primary school teachers such women 
would take up the work of primary teaching with 
the same enthusiasm and success with which they 
are now teaching in high schools. 


After the grip, or other serious illness, Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
is the medicine to take to restore the appetite and strength. 
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The State Board of Education of 
Massachusetts has issued a manual of 
“Suggestions to Teachers and School 
Physicians,”’ regarding the best manner 
to care for the health of the children in 
their charge. The State has already 
found that the attention given to this 
matter has resulted in improved health 
of the pupils and in preventing the spread 
of epidemic diseases. 





The Teachers’ Association which has 
just been formed in Utica, N. Y.,-already 
numbers nearly every member of the 
city’s teaching force. The meetings are 
to be held the first Monday of every 
second month at 4:15 o’clock and the 
annual election of officers is to take 
place at the meeting in April. The 
officers selected so far are: President, 
A. G. Frost; vice-president, L. I. Heff- 
ron; recording secretary, Florence L. 
Griffiths; treasurer, M. H. Bigelow. A 
corresponding secretary is to be selected. 


The education committee of the Minn- 
esota State senate has recommended the 
og of Senator Fosseens bill to pro- 

ibit the use of basements for school 

purposes. Favorable action was also 
taken upon Senator Sundberg’s bill 
appropriating $50,000 to aid consoli- 
dated rural schools where elementary 
agricultural studies are taught. 





The Oregon State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion is endeavoring to secure United 
States Commissioner Elmer E. Brown 
for their meeting at Salem the first 
week in July. 
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The Educational Outlook. 


Constructive Legislation. 


A bulletin issued to Indiana teachers 
by the State Department of Public In- 
struction sums up what the Legislature 
has done for the schools in its last ses- 
sion. 

‘Not for thirty years or more,’’ states 
the bulletin, ‘‘have the schools fared so 
well. The teachers got practically 
everything they asked for. The mem- 
bers of the general assembly can not be 
commended too highly for their intelli- 
gent, careful consideration of the edu- 
cational needs of the State. The splen- 
did laws enacted will have a far-reaching 
influence in giving Indiana her proper 
rank in the educational world.” 

At the request of the State Teachers’ 
Association in 1905, Governor Hanly 
appointed a commission to study the 
educational needs of the State. Upon 
the report of the commission the most 
important of the new laws have been 
based. 

An increase of two cents on the hun- 
dred dollars for State school tax, may 
be mentioned first as making possible 
the greater expenses necessitated by 
the other school laws. 

Professionally, Senate bill No. 228 
is the most important. It classifies and 
regulates the minimum wages of teach- 
ers and sets an educational standard of 
qualifications in addition to the written 
examination. Daily wages of beginning 
teachers are not to be less than the pro- 
duct secured by multiplying two and 
one-half cents by the general average 
of the teachers in their highest grade 
license at the time of contracting. In 
the case of teachers with one year’s suc- 
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cessful experience, three cents shall be 
used, and for teachers with three or 
more years’ experience, three and one-half 
cents. The former figures were two 
and one-quarter, two and one-half, and 
two and three-quarter cents. Two per 
cent. is added to the teacher’s general 
average for attending the county insti- 
tute the full number of days. The 
teachers are thus classified: 

(a) A teacher without experience shall 
be a graduate of a high school or its 
equivalent; shall have had not less than 
one term of twelve weeks’ work in a school 
maintaining a professional course for 
the training of teachers; and shall have 
not less than a twelve months’ license. 
(b)A teacher with one school year’s ex- 
perience shall be a graduate of a high 
school or its equivalent; shall have had 
not less than two terms or twenty-four 
weeks’ work in a school maintaining a 
professional course for the training of 
teachers; shall have not less than a two 
years’ license; and shall have a success 
grade. (c) A teacher with three or 
more years of successful experience shall 
be a graduate of a high school or iis 
— shall be a graduate from a 
se 


ool maintaining a professional course HA 
for the training of teachers; shall have © 


a three years’ license; and shall have a 


success grade. This section also provides ie 
that for teachers already in service suc~ | 


cessful experience shall be accepted in 
lieu of high school and _ professional 
training; and that teachers who fail to 
meet the requirements of the second or 


third class may, on continuing to meet | 
the requirements of the first class, con- | 


tinue to teach in this class. 


‘“‘The power given the State Board of © 
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Bagley’s The Educative Process. 
By William Chandler Bagley, Vice- 
President and Director of Training, 
Montana State Normal School. 
12mo, cloth, xix+358 pages. $1.25 
net. 


Butler’s The Meaning of Edu- 
cation and other Essays and 
Addresses. By Nicholas Murray 
Butler, President of Columbia Univer- 
sity. 12mo, cloth, xix+230 pages. 
$1.00. 


Cronson’s Methods in Elemen- 
tary School Studies—A Brief Out- 
line. By Bernard Cronson, Principal 
of Public School No. 3, Borough of 
Manhattan, New York City. 12mo, 
cloth, 167 pages. $1.25 net. 


DeGarmo’s Interest and Edu- 
cation. The Doctrine of Interest 
and its Concrete Application. By 
Charles DeGarmo, Professor of the 
Science and Art of Education, Cor- 
nell University. 12mo, cloth, xiii+ 
230 pages. $1.00 net. 


Dexter’s A History of Education 
in the United States. By Edwin 
Grant Dexter, Professor of Edu- 
cation in the University of Illinois. 
8vo, cloth, xxi+636 pages. $2.00 
net. 


Halleck’s Education of the Cen- 
tral Nervous System. A Study of 
Foundations, Especially of Sensory 
and Motor Training. By Reuben 
Post Halleck. 12mo, cloth. $1.00 
net. 


Hanus’ A Modern School. By 
Paul H. Hanus, Professor of the 
History and Art of Teaching, Har- 
vard University. 12mo, cloth, x+ 


306 pages. $1.25 net. 
Hanus’ Educational Aims and 
Values. By Paul Hanus. 12mo, 


$1.00. 


Horne’s The Psychological Prin- 
ciples of Education. A Study in 


cloth, vii+210 pages. 


the Science of Education. By Her- 
man Harrell Horne. 12mo, cloth, 
xiii+435 pages. $1.75 net. 


Horne’s The Philosophy of Ed- 
ucation. By Herman Harrell Horne, 
Assistant Professor of Philosophy 
and Pedagogy in Dartmouth College. 
8vo, cloth, xii+295 pages. $1.50 
net. 


McMurry’s Elements of General 
Method. Based on the Principles 
of Herbart. By Charles A. Mc- 
Murry. 12mo, cloth, vii+331 pages. 
$0.90 net. 


Monroe’s A Text-Book in the 
History of Education. By Paul 
Monroe, Ph. D., Professor in the 
History of Education, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University. 8vo, 
cloth, xxiii+772 pages. $1.90 net. 


O’Shea’s Dynamic Factors in Ed- 
ucation. By M. V. O’Shea, Prof- 
essor of the Science and Art of Ed- 
ucation, University of Wisconsin. 
12mo, cloth, xiii+320 pages. $1.25 
net. 
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Education for making teaching in the 
State a profession is the greatest step 
forward ever taken in school affairs in 
Indiana.” 

House bill No. 708 makes the State 
Board of Education a State teachers’ 
training board, and authorizes it to 
— for a regular system of normal 
school instruction thruout the State. 
This it is to do by fixing conditions under 
which certain schools in the State may 
be ‘“‘accredited”’ in the system. It pro- 
vides that work done in these schools 
shall be recognized by the State Normal 
School. 

Another act provides for the discon- 
tinuance of all township schools with 
twelve pupils or fewer, and for the trans- 
portation of pupils. "The act also per- 
mits the abandonment of schools with 
fifteen pupils or fewer. The trustees 
are required to furnish free transporta- 
tion in sanitary wagons for all pupils 
from the abandoned schools to the cen- 
tral schools. This will at once close 
from 1,000 to 1,200 schools, and at least 
1,000 more in the next few years. 

Other bills relieve teachers of the 
duties of janitor, by providing that school 
trustees shall employ a regular janitor; 
direct the handling of State text-books; 
provide State aid for school corporations 
that are unable to give their children 
the minimum school privileges; define 
the common schools; 
ing of secret societies, and bring relief 
to the smaller counties in the State by 
giving them $100 with which to carry 
on the annual county institute. 

Indiana may well be proud of the work 
of her Legislature. It is doubtful whether 
any other State can measure up to this 
splendid record of constructive legisla- 
tion during the past year. 


prohibit the form- ¢ 
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Manual Training and Art 


Teachers. 

The opening address of the joint con- 
vention of the Eastern Art Teachers’ 
Association, the Eastern Manual Train- 
ing Association, and the Western Draw- 
ing and Manual Training Association, 
which meets at Cleveland May 8 to 11, 
will be delivered by Sir Casper Purdon 
Clarke. 

Thursday morning will be devoted to 
business meetings and an address by 
H. T. Bailey, of the School Arts Book 
In the afternoon there will be four 
round tables: Art in the Elementary 
Schools, Chairman, F. L. Burnham, State 
Agent for promotion of Manual’ Arts; 
Manual Training in the Elementary 
Schools, Chairman, J. C. Brodhead, As- 
sistant Director of Manual Training, 
Boston; Art in the High Schools, Chair- 
man, F. H. Daniels, Director of Draw- 
ing, Springfield, Mass.; Manual Train- 
ing in the High School, Chairman C. A. 
Bennett, editor Manual Training Maga- 
zine. 

Each of these general subjects will be 
divided into sub-topics entrusted to 
able hands. In the evening there will 
be a reception at the Cleveland School 
of Art. 

Friday’s topics are: ‘“‘The Art that 
is Life,’ William Price, Philadelphia; 
“Promotion of Industrial Education,” 
R. Richards, Columbia University; 
‘Color,’ A. H. Munsell, Normal Art 
School, Boston. In the evening, Pro- 
fessor Zueblin, of the University of Chi- 
cago, will speak on ‘‘Democratic Art.” 

Saturday morning J. H. Hall, of the 
Ethical Culture School, New York, will 
discuss the ‘‘ International Convention of 
Drawing Teachers, in London, 1908,” 
and Dr. Haney, of the New York schools, 
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will speak of the ‘‘Designer’s Approach 
to His Problem.” 

The work of schools in all parts of the 
county will be represented by exhibits. 


Recent Deaths. 


Dr. Wendell Lamoroux, senior profes- 
sor in point of service in Union College, 
died on April 1, aged eighty years. He 
had been connected with the college 
since 1876. He was for several years 
at the head of the department of modern 
languages, and for nearly ten years was 
librarian. Twelve years ago he retired 
from active teaching.A widow survives. 








Benjamin Perey Alley died on March 
12, at McIntosh, Florida, where he went 
for his health early in the winter. Burial 
occurred at St. John’s Cemetery, Hamp- 
ton, Va.,on March15. Mr. Alley was born 
at Richmond, Va., thirty-two years ago. 
He spent most of his boyhood days, 
however, at Suffolk, Va., and graduated 
from the Suffolk Military Academy and 
Richmond College. He has been the 
southern representative of Rand, Mc- 
Nally & Company for the past three 
years. He is survived by his widow, 
Martha Richter, daughter of Colonel and 
Mrs. Geo. M. Richter, of Hampton, and a 
small son, Paul Richter Alley. His loss 
will be keenly felt by the firm he so well 
represented and the hosts of friends and 
acquaintances which his sterling charac- 
ter and happy temperament won for him 
thruout three States, Maryland, Virginia, 
and North Carolina. 





The Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology offers a splendid list of science 
courses for summer work this year. 
Professional courses will also be given 
in several departments as heretofore. 
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The New York schools are to have a 
point system of studies, and promotion 
by subject. The Board of Education has 
adopted the report of the high schools 
committee advocating these changes. 

The Kilpatrick Commercial Alumni 
Association of Public School 54 held its 
first annual meeting and banquet at the 
Hotel Endicott on April 13. Mr. Van 
Evrie Kilpatrick, who has been for years 
a teacher of these commercial classes, 
was the guest of honor. 

The trustees cf the Normal College have 
requested the Board of Estimate to per- 
mit the use of a portion of the old City 
College building at Twenty-third Street 
and Lexington Avenue, when it is vacated. 
The college is crowded now and a large 
entering class is expected next September. 

The Board of Education has decided 
against an eligible list for high school 
principals, as suggested by Commissioner 
Jonas. This action was taken upon the 
recommendation of the by-laws com- 
mittee, which considers such an appli- 
cation of the merit system unpracticable. 

At the recent meeting of the New York 
Board of Education 477 teachers were 
appointed. Commissioner Green, chair- 
man of the finance committee, stated 
that there were sufficient funds for the 
appointments, but that the remaining 
margin was very small. It was alse 
stated that about $70,000 would be saved 
by the retirement of high salaried teach- 
ers and the filling of their places by 
teachers who had not yet reached the 
maximum. 





Contracts for fire alarms in twenty-two 
of the Brooklyn schools have been let, 
subject to financial ability. The Board 
of Aldermen has been requested to 
appropriate $25,000 for the purpose. 

The Board of Education has decided 
upon the new vacation schools and play- 
grounds to be opened this summer. The 
list of new schools will include Nos. 38, 
Dominick Street; 62, Hester Street, and 
64, Ninth Street, in Manhattan, and 143, 
Henry Street, in Brooklyn, and the new 
playgrounds, Nos. 15, Fourth Street, 
38 and 64, in Manhattan, No. 10, Eagle 
Avenue, in the Bronx, and 66, Osborn 
Street, and 146, Eighteenth Street, in 
Brooklyn. New playgrounds for mothers 
and babies will be opened in P. S. 88, 
Rivington Street, Manhattan, and in P. S. 
Nos. 5, Duffield Street; 8, Henry Street, 
46, Union Street; 107, Eighth Street, 
and 136, Fourth Avenue, in Brooklyn. 





”" The academic portion of the examina- 
tion for license No. 1, will be held at the 
Board building on May 9and 10. Appli- 
ecants who claim exemption from this 
part of the examination are to submit 
statements of the grounds for their claim 
not later than May 1. 





Last week Dr. John J. Cronin, Dr. Wil- 
liam H. Allen, Dr. Frederick L. Wechen- 
heim, and others delivered lectures in a 
number of the schools, all of which dealt 
with some phase of school children’s 
welfare, health, up-bringing, etc. 





The editor of a New York medical jour- 
nal says: Antikamnia tablets have been 
used with very favorable results in head- 
ache, neuralgia, influenza, and various 
nerve disorders. No family should be 
without a few tablets of this wonderful 
pain reliever. Two tablets for an adult is 
the proper dose. They can be obtained in 


any quantity from your family drug store. 





THE SCHOUL JOURNAL 
In and About New York City. 


On April 15 the girls’ branch of the 
Public Schools’ Athletic League gave a 
demonstration at the DeWitt Clinton 
High School of the work done during the 
past year. One of the most interesting 
features of a truly enjoyable program 
was the exhibition of folk dances. The 
girls showed fine training and put splen- 
did spirit into their work. 


Principals’ Luncheon. 


The annual luncheon of the Principals’ 
Club will be held at Delmonico’s on 
Saturday, April 27. The speakers will 
include Dr. Maxwell, Dr. Finley, Norman 
Hapgood, Dr. James J. Walsh, Dr. John 
J. Cronin, Hon. Herman A. Metz, Hon. 
P. F. MeGowan, and others. 


The Question of Eyeglasses. 


The Board of Education at its recent 
meeting deferred action upon the propo- 
sition that the city should provide eye- 
glasses to children that need them. 
The committee on elementary schools 
had reported favorably on the recom- 
mendation which was made in Dr. Max- 
well’s annual report, and it was expected 
that a final decision would be reached by 
the Board at this meeting. A number 
of the charitable organizations of the 
city requested that a hearing be given 
them before the matter was settled. 

The request was granted and April 19 
was named for the hearing. The ex- 
perience of the Association for Improving 
the Condition of the Poor and others 
interested in the movement stated it as 
their experience that children to whom 
glasses are furnished free place little 
value upon them and take little care of 
them. It is also urged by many that 
such action would have a tendency to 
pauperize the children and their parents. 


Defense of the City College. 

Stephen Pierce Duggan, in a recently 
published letter, energetically defends 
the College of the City of New York 
against the attacks made upon it by 
Mr. Guggenheimer in his statement 
submitted to the mayor’s commission. 

“The City College,”’ says Mr. Duggan, 
“ig not a university. Nor does it aim 
to be a university. It is striving to be— 
and we think it is—an American college 
—that unique product of American edu- 
cation. And if Mr. Guggenheimer will 
pay it a visit he will soon discover that 
it is pervaded by the college spirit. He 
will find true college spirit in the earnest- 
ness displayed in lecture hall and recita- 
tion room; in the keen analysis and the 
interest in research shown in the labo- 
ratories; in the spirit of loyalty mani- 
fested by the student body at their 
public and intercollegiate debates, and 
in the enthusiasm with which they 
support athletics and other college 
activities. 


Long Service. 


Dean Brainerd Kellogg, of the Poly- 
technic Institute of Brooklyn, will ter- 
minate his long connection with the 
teacher’s profession at the close of the 

resent school year. Immediately upon 

is graduation from the Middlebury Col- 
lege in 1858, he entered upon his profes- 
sion, and ten years later became con- 
nected with the Brooklyn Institute. 
His work in English is well known, and 
especially his grammars, which have 
been extensively used thruout the coun- 
try. Forty-nine years of teaching, thir- 
ty-nine of them at one institution, is a 
record to be proud of when the teaching 
has been such as Dr. Kellogg gave. 


April 20, 1907 


Public Lectures. 


Among the more important lectures 
scheduled for the coming week are the 
following: 

SUNDAY, APRIL 21. 

““German Songs,”’ by Gen. Horatio C 
King, at P. S. 83, 216 East 110th Street. 
MONDAY, APRIL 22. 

“The Antarctic: The Cruise of the 
Belgica,”’ by Dr. Frederick A. Cook, at 
Public Library, 112 East Ninety-sixth 
Street. 

‘“The Man Beethoven,” by Henry Bol- 
lenbach, at De Witt Clinton High School, 
Fifty-ninth Street and Tenth Avenue. 

‘‘Gladstone—The Man as I Remember 
Him,” by Dr. Thomas F. Robgent, at 
P. S. 33, West Twenty-eighth Street. 

‘‘Lafayette,’’ by Prof. George Casteg- 
nier, at P. S. 5, 141st Street and Edge- 
combe Avenue. 

“The Wonders of the Heavens,” by 
Prof. Robert W. Prentiss, at P. S. 82, 
Seventieth Street and First Avenue. 

‘“How to Speak English,” by Henry G. 
Hawn, at P. S. 159, 241 East 119th Street. 

TUESDAY, APRIL 23 

‘‘The Homeless Man,”’ by Orlando F- 
Lewis, at St. Cornelius’s Church, 423 West 
Forty-sixth Street. 

‘Characterization by Music,” by Dr. 
Henry G. Hanchett, at Wadleigh High 
School, 115th Street and Seventh Avenue, 

‘Little Known Points in the Care of 
School Children,’ by Dr. Frederick L. 
Wachenheim, at P. S. 30, 224 East 
Eighty-eighth Street. 

‘‘A Glimpse at the History cf Archi- 
tecture,” by Grenville T. Snelling, at 
Publie Library, 103 West 135th Street. 

“Medieval and Feudal Japan,” by Dr. 
William E. Griffis, at Museum of Natural 
History, Seventy-seventh Street and Col- 
umbus Avenue. 

WEDNESDAY, APRIL 24. 

“Optical Illusions,’’ by Prof. Ernest 
R. Von Nardroff, at Cooper Union, Third 
Avenue and Eighth Street. 

‘What Makes a Good Novel,’ by 
Henry Neuman, at Public Library, 331 
East Tenth Street. 

‘Travels ina Swamp,” by Dr. Edward 
F. Bigelow, at East Side House Settle- 
ment, Seventy-sixth Street and East 
River. 

‘‘The Children’s Court,” by Ernest K. 
Coulter, at Y. M. Institute, 222 Bowery. 

“The Land of the Star and the Cres- 
cent,”’ by G. Bayard Young, at Y. M. 
C. A. Hall, 5 West 125th Street. 

THURSDAY, APRIL 25, 

“Digging the Canal Across the Isthmus 
of Panama,” by John C. Hemment, at 
P. S. 159, 241 East 119th Street. 

‘‘The Coming People,’ by Philip Cow- 
en, at Public Library, 112 East Ninety- 
sixth Street. 





s s 

Spring Ailments 

Pimples, boils, eczema and other 
eruptions, loss of appetite, that tired 
feeling, fits of biliousness, indigestion 
and headache, are some of them. 

They are all radically and perma- 
nently cured by Hood’s Sarsaparilla, 
which thoroughly cleanses the blood 
and restores healthy functional activity 
to the whole system. This spring take 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
In liquid or tablet form. 100 Doses $1. 





ee 
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“Insects and Their Relations to Man 
and Other Animals,’ by Prof. John B. 
Smith, at P. S. 46, 156th Street and St. 
Nicholas Avenue. 

“The History of Settlement Work,”’ 
by Miss Minnie C. Clark, at P. S. 170, 
111th Street and Fifth Avenue. 

‘The Care of the Teeth,”’ by Dr. Victor 
C. Ball, at P. S. 119, 133d Street and 
Eighth Avenue. 

FRIDAY, APRIL 26. 

‘The Strength and Weakness of Amer- 
ican Institutions,” by Dr. Francis N. 
Thorpe, at Wadleigh High School, 115th 
Street and Seventh Avenue. 

‘Sugar, Where and How We Get It,” 
by George H. Seward, at P. S. 40, 320 East 
Twentieth Street. 

‘‘What Vaccination Has Done for the 
World,” by Dr. Charles MacDowell, at 
institute Hall, 216 East 106th Street. 

“Our Arid West,” by Dr. George A. | 
Brown, at P. S. 160, Suffolk and Riving- | 
ton Streets. | 

‘‘What Social Service Means,”’ by Mrs. 
Mary R. Cranston, at West Side Neigh- 
borhood House, 501 West Fiftieth Street. 

SATURDAY, APRIL 28. 

‘Our Friends in Fur and Feathers,’ 
by Prof. Silas A. Lottridge, at P. S. 1, 
Henry and Catherine Streets. 

‘‘Gotterdamerung,” by Rubin Gold- 
mark, at P. S. 165, 108th Street near 
Amsterdam Avenue. 

“Folk Songs in Scandinavia and 
tussia,’”’ by Lewis W. Armstrong, at 
P. S. 184, 116th Street and Fifth Avenue. 

“Telephone Traffic—Local and Long 
Distance,” by Theodore M. I. Jones, at 
High School of Commerce, Sixty-sixth | 
Street, west of Broadway. | 

“The Heir of the Revolution—The | 
Emperor Augustus,” by Prof. Henry A. | 
Sill, at Y. M. H. A. Hall, Ninety-second | 
Street and Lexington Avenue. | 





N. E. A. Tours. 


Both the New York and Brooklyn 
Teachers’ Associations are planning big 
excursions with the N. E. A. convention 
at Los Angeles, July 8 to 13, as the 
ultimate goal. The arrangements for 
the tours are in the hands of J. P. Mc- 
Cann, who has planned for the parties 
to leave New York on June 29. The) 
New York party will go to Chicago via | 
Buffalo, and the Brooklyn party will | 
meet them there, having gone by way 
of Philadelphia and Detroit. From Chi- 
cago they will go to Minneapolis and St. 
Paul, thence to Banff. From this fa- 
mous resort the route will lie via Loggan, 
Glacier, and Seattle, to Portland, Ore. | 
The next stopping place will be Shasta 
Springs, then to San Francisco, Santa | 
Cruz, and Del Monte, and on to Los 
Angeles. 

Stops of various lengths will be made 
en route to give an opportunity for sight- 
seeing and to rest from traveling. Both 
delegations will have the Westminster | 
Hotel for their headquarters at the) 
convention. 

The start for home will be made on 
Saturday, July 13, and the homeward 
trip will be via Salt Lake City, Ogden, | 
Big Springs, Yellowstone National Park | 
(the tour thru the resort will take six | 
and a half days), Colorado Springs, Den- 
ver, Kansas City, St. Louis, and Niagara 
Falls. The party will arrive in New 
York on the morning of July 31. 

Illustrated booklets can be obtained | 
as soon as the railroad rates are ascer- 
tained. Applications for these booklets | 
should be made either to Magnus Gross, | 
president of the New York Association, | 
Public School No. 6, or to Lyman A. | 
Best, president of the Brooklyn Associa-| 
tion, 748 Carrol Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. | 
No effort is being spared to make the 
excursions a splendid success. 





Dustless 
Schoolrooms 


The gravity of the dust question as applied to our schoolrooms is such that we 
cannot afford to ignore its significance. While great attentiou has been given to 
ventilation, very little has been given to dust, 

When it is considered how much dust is constantly being raised by shuffling 


feet, it becomes necessary that, in order to correct the dust evil in our Schools, we 
must use some means whereby the dust will be prevented from circulating. It has 


Sous grovel Saat aieannes ST AND ARD 
Floor Dressing 


is used the amonnt of circulating dust is reduced eleven-twelfths. What 
a boon this must be to teachers and scholars. Irritation of eyes and 
hysical discomfort are not the most serio: s consequences of dust: Dust 
s one cf the_most potent factors in the spread of diseases such as 
Tuberculosis, Typhoid Fever, Asiatic Cholera, Erysipelas, Diphtheria, 
Yellow Fever, Pneumonia, and others too numerous to mention. 

Standard Floor Dressing also preserves the flooring, reduces labor, 
and saves its cost many times over. Will nct evaporate. Sold by the 
barrel or in cans of varying capacity by dealers generally. 

Patest Standard @iler makes process of application easy and 
economical, 

We will apply Standard Floor Dressing, without charge, to the floor of 
one room or hall m any Hospital, School, or other public buiiding, to 
demonstrate tlat all we claim for it is true. Standard Floor Dressing is 
not intended for use on varnished, waxed or polished ftioors or tor use in 
private houses 

Testimonials and interesting reports from medical authorities on 
“Dust and its Dangers” gladly furnished upon request. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 
(Incorporated) 


























Thousands of teachers appreciate the per- 
sonal and practical educative value of the 
Harmsworth Self-Educator Magazine in supple- 
menting their academic or technical education. 
Every one of the thirty or more groups of courses 
for study affords a thorough foundation and pro- 
fessional equipment, from the elementary principles 
to the latest and most authoritative exposition of 
each subject. A vacation course in any chosen sub- 
ject will do more for the teacher or pupil than a 
whole year of plodding. Cost? One Cent a Day! 


Begin your subscription now. Published twice a 
month. 15 cents a copy. $3 a year (25 issues). 


HARMSWORTH SELF-EDUCATOR MAGAZINE, 22! tth Ave.. 


New York 

















Some of the opinions we receive 
in reference to this Series : 


I find it admirable. 

Interesting and progressive. 

A good, sensible and definite 
method. 

Anexcellentandcharming book. 

A magnificent supplementary 
series, no matter whatsystem 
is in use. 


The Buckwalter Readers 
NOW READY 


Buckwalter’s Easy Primer Part 1. 

Buckwalter’s Easy Primer Part 2. 

Buckwalter’s Easy Primer, com- 
plete. 

Buckwalter’s Easy First Reader. 

Buckwalter’s Second Reader. 





Others in immediate preparation. Correspondence Solicited. 


PARKER P. SIMMONS, PusuisHer 


3 E. 14th STREET NEW YORK CITY 
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Teachers Colle ge Carnegie Institute. 


| 
4 ° easel The most noticeable event in the edu- 
Colum bia University PE ct world last week was the dedica- 
New York City | tion of Carnegie Institute at Pittsburg. 
: _ | Twenty-six years ago Mr. Carnegie first 
Professional and Graduate Courses leading | offered the city a library. For six years 
to Degrees of B.S., A. M., and Ph. D., and Pittsburg was unable to accept this offer 
Diplomas in Teaching and Supervision. owing to legal technicalities. Then the 
25 Departments, 3 Schools of Observation library was founded and year after year 


and Practice, 185 Courses of Instruction, 150 million after million has been added to | 


Officers and Instructors, 1035 Resident Stu-|jts endowment. Ten years ago it be- 
dents, 1425 Partial Students, 5 Fellowships, 35 came Carnegie Institute. 
Scholarships, $418,000.00 Annual Expendi- 
ture. present at the dedicatory ceremonies is 
Announcement for 1907-08 ready April 1st.|indeed impressive. 
| Great Britain sent Edwin A. Abbey, 
TEACHERS COLLEGE PUBLICATIONS the painter, an American who makes his 





Teachers College Record: Bi-monthly, 8th year, home in London; Sir Robert Ball, the 
Contetutions 00 Sdatutton: 2nd year, 75¢. to | the London Zodlogical Society; Guglielmo 
Marconi, William T. Stead, William 
chusetts Committee on Industrial Educa- | Henry Preece, the electrical engineer; 
tion, 50 cents. . | Dr. John Rhys, of Jesus College, Oxford; 

JAMES E. RUSSELL, LL.D., Dean. | poser, and other distinguished men. 
From Germany came Dr. Reinhold 
I NI V ERSI | Y O jarchives; Ernest E. von Ihne, court 
|architect; Lieut.-Gen. Alfred F. J. L. 
‘of others well known in literary and art 

SUMMER SCHOOL 1907 | circles. 

Term July 8th to August 17th cf the Luxembourg Gallery of Paris; 

C ses wi > giveni istrv. F ish Tre ! + ° ° 
Courses willbe given in Chemistry. English Frenchy | Museum of Natural History, Jardin des 
and Spanish. tific thought in Paris; Baron d’Estour- 
Special Courses in i|nelles de Constant, members cf the 

For information, write for Circular D, to A. H 

QUINN, Director of the Summer School, Univer- | the Louvre. 


$1.00 per year. astronomer; Dr. P. Chalmers Mitchell, of 
Educational Reprints: No 1, Report of Massa- 
Descriptive circular on application. | Sir Edward Elgar, the distinguished com- 
|Kuser, chief director of the Prussian 
PEN NSYLVAN IA 'von Loewenfeld, adjutant to the emperor; 
| Fritz Schapter, a sculptor, and a number 
France sent Leonce Benedite, director 
|Prof. Marcelin Boule, director cf the 
Music, Pedagogy, Philosophy, Physics, Psychology, | Plantes, and one of the leaders of scien- 
| French Senate; Camille Enlart, director 
. } J xis ’ 
Child Psychology 
sity of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Penna. 





|by ‘‘Maarten Maartens,” the novelist. 
YALE UNIVERSITY SUMMER SCHOOL! “The new main building is a massive, 
Third Session, July 8 to Aug. 16,1907 | Magnificently proportioned _ structure, 
Courses in Broocy, Cuemistry, Com-| With one frontage of six hundred feet and 
MERCIAL GroGrapHy, Drawine, Epvuca-|220ther of four hundred feet. It rises 


TION (History, Theory, and Methods), 
EnGuisu (Literature and Rhetoric), 
FrReNcH, GrEoLoGy, GERMAN, GREEK, 
History (American and European), 


|great elevation is lost sight of in the 
| general magnitude of its proportions. It 
Latin, Marnematics, Paystcat Epvca-|!8 easily one of the great public buildings 
TION, Puysics, PsycuoLocy, Scxoox | 0f the country, and, covering the equiva- 
ADMINISTRATION. |lent of two city blocks, has more floor 
These courses are designed for teachers and space than the Congressional Library of 
students. Some are advanced courses, others; Washington. The interior is as perfect 
About one hundred suites of rooms in the and well suited to the purposes which it 
dormitories are available for students. serves as the donor’s munificence and the 
For circulars containing full information address architect’s skill gould make it. 
VALE SUMMER SCHOOL, 
135 Elm Street, New Haven, Conn. 


News About Authors. 


Mrs. Kate Douglas Wiggin, author of 
‘‘New Chronicles of Rebecca,” sails on 
her annual visit to the British Isles on 
April 10, and will go this year direct to 
Edinburgh. Mr. J. T. Trowbridge, the 
veteran author and editor, who recently 








The Psychological Clinic 


& Monthly Journal for the Study 
and Treatment of Mental and Moral 
Backwardness in School Children. 


Edited by LIGHTNER WITMER, Ph. D. 
Professor of Psychology 
Universi'y of Pennsylvania 
Send to ** The Psychological Clinic,’ Station turned to his home in Arlington, Mass. 
b, Philadelphia, Pa., for a free sample copy of the M T *h ° 1 ill : h 7 =, é a 
first number published, March 15, 1-07, containing Mr. rowbriage Wl be elg: ty years old 
an article on ‘ What is Clinical Psychology?” next September. ‘‘The Goddess of Rea- 
and information concerning courses in 99 mee a ’ : 
: son,’’ Miss Mary Johnston's poetic drama | 
Educational and Child Psychology cf the French Revolution, will be pub- | 
; at the lished by Houghton, Mifflin & Co. on 
University of Pennsylvania Summer School | April 27. Miss Johnston is now in New| 
July 8—August 17. 1907 York, and expects to go abroad for the! 


‘““My Own Story,” has been spending 











The list of foreign visitors who were | 


lof the Trocadero Museum in Paris, and | 
|J. T. Homolle, director of the Gallery cf | 


° fa { 
Belgium was represented by Minister 
|of State Baron Descamps, and Holland | 


| to a height equal to that of an eight-story | 
|commercial or office building, but its | 


published his autobiography entitled | 


the winter in Florida, and has just re-! 





EA. Take the Santa Fe, going 
to the N. E.A. convention 
in Los Angeles, July 8-12, 

A lhe 

Only line under one 
management, Chicago to 
California. 

It's the cool way in 
Summer. You travel a 
mile and more up in the 
sky through New Mexico 
and Arizona. 

It's thepicturesqueway. 
You may see the Grand 
Canyon of Arizona. 

Fred Harvey meals, the 
best in the West. 


od. 





oyna 


You travel on a safe 
road, a dustless road and 
a comfortable road. 


£9 
07 


i5ud 
re 





‘s osAngeles 


Special_excursions on 
certain days, via Grand 
Canyon, personally con- 
ducted. 

Round-trip tickets wiil 
be on sale for this occasion 
at very lowrates. Liberal 
stop-overs and return lim- 
its. Full details later. 

LH Ask for N. E. A. foldet 
and “To California Over 
the Santa Fe Trail.” 


Address «:. ©. Dillard, 
Gen, Ea-ternAg:.,A.1T. 
& S F,. Ry.. 3:7 Broad- 
way, New York City. 
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THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 





The Summer ;, 
Quarter, 1907 


First Term, June 15—July 25; 
Second Term, J uly 25— August 31 
enables students to begin regular 
work without waiting for the Au- 
tumn Quarter and affords special 
vacation opportunities for teachers- 

Divinity School, Law School, 
School of Education, Rush Med- 
ical College (affiliated) ; Gradu- 
ate Schools of Arts and Literature, 
Ogden (Graduate) School of 
Science; Senior and Junior Col- 
leges of Arts, Literature, Philos- 
ophy, and Science. 

For information address 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 

















NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 
Summer School 
University Heights, New York City 
Thirteenth Year, July first to August ninth, 1907 


summer. Mr. Ferris Greenslet, author Ninety-seven courses are offered covering 


— -- cf the recent life of ‘‘James Russell Low- | @ wide field of pedagogical subjects and 
ell,” is away on a short trip to England all departments of collegiate work. 





RRR RE RE RRR RSE and Paris, and expects to return to Bos- | 
s SEEDS for SCHOOLS = ton about the middle of May. 


=e 


Can be obtained in any quantity from . 
% The School Garden Association, 
ae Station A BOSTON, MASS. 


: PERE EREREER 


VA NANA 
CSUSUSUSES 















to succeed Supt. F. C. McClelland, cf 
Sioux Falls, S. D. Mr. McDonald has 
been very succes:ful as the principal of 
the Sioux Falls High School. 










>} 
NAVINI 
SSUSUSUS 





The work is planned for teachers 


| desiring to secure collegiate degrees and 
|for those wishing to obtain the highest 
‘professional training in some _ special 
Mr. A. A. McDonald has been chosen department. 


For full information, address: 
JAMES E. LOUGH Director, 
Washington Square, New York City. 
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The Soap Box Passes. 


Philadelphia has voted $16,500 to 
supply proper desks and benches to take 
the place of the soap boxes and other 
makeshifts which the children have been 
compelled to use. Other appropriations 
for repairs have also been made. 


In Ward Politician Days. 


A former Philadelphia teacher has 
written to one of the local papers describ- 
ing the condition of the schools when 
controlled by ward politicians. The 
janitor placed in the school then by 
political influence in thus described: 

‘It was an absolute impossibility to 
induce him to do anything but give the 
loors a most inadequate brushing. 
senches fell down, desks fell. He walked 
ust them; refused to screw them in 


Teachers’ Agencies. 





TEACHERS’ 
AGENCY 


ESTABLISHED 22 YEARS 1302 AUDITORIUM BUILDING 
POSITIONS FILLED, 7,500 (03 5 8 O7, NETO) 
BRANCH, 494 ASHLAND AVE., BUFFALO, N.Y. 


BREWE 








9 vol Union Sq., New York 
Eighteenth year, same manager. Sup 
plies superior teachers tor all kinds Be 
positions all year ‘round. Quick, effici- 
entservice, Write or telegraph. 


ames C, J, Albert, Manager = 


The Albert Teachers’ Agency 372 wavash ave., chicago, ut 








you the tools with which to do the work 
)n more occasions than one I brought | 
ls from home and repaired broken | 
desks and benches. The janitor left | 
the building whenever he pleased, and | 


i 
{ 
I 
J 
place; and, in fact, would refuse to _ 
\ 
( 
t 


arvund election times would be gone}. 


whole days at a time. I have never | 
secn a school kept in a more filthy con- | 
dition than this one.’ | 

Now janitors are not the most im-|! 
portant people in a school system, but 
th method cf their appointment and the | 
means by which they contrive to hold | 
their positions are indicative of the| 
character and motives of the school | 
boards that appoint them. Yet some} 
people would return to the old condition | 
of affairs. 


English as She is Not Taught. | 


| 

So many applicants fail to pass) 
Harvard’s entrance examination in Eng- 
lish that a little pamphlet has been pre- 
pared by some teachers of composition, | 
calling attention to many of the mistakes 
made. Here is a paragraph showing | 
some interesting spellings found by - 
compilers: 

“Our concern is not primarily with 
proper names, even if they are improper] y | 
spelled. Therefore, we shall not dwell | 
mead the Guardian Angel who revealed 
himself to one critic of Addison’s ‘Cam- 
paign’; nor shall we attempt to pene- 
trate the disguise of Adderson, Banco, 
Bodswell, McCauley, or Sir Josuar Renals. 
Such forms as Physche, Physh, Pyche, 
Syche, Physyce, Psyce, Cyce, ‘Cykey, and 
Physic betray ignorance ‘of classical 
etymology the significance of which will 
be spoken of later.” 

In the consideration of misused words 
and phrases are quoted sentences which, | 
in their way are classical instances: 

“One brother is an optimus and the} 
other a pessimus.’ 

“There Shylock had come to get his | 
forfeit of a pound of flesh in perfectly 
good faith, but got the raw end of the 


| 


aeal. 
‘“Shvloeck was so blinded to-his thirst 
for revenge that he bit off his own nose.’ 
Many cf the boys seem to have had 
absolutely no idea how or where their | 
sentences would end when once started: 
“In Addeson’s early life he was a! 
great scholar, and wrote Latin poetry. 
= was a very smart man, but was| 
isily embarrassed. He was a whig. | 


B veing a very able man, the Whig party | 


when they came in Power sent Addeson 
to france to study french. He stayed 
abrode about three years, visiting Italy, 
= rmany, Endland. While traverling 


Italy, it is supposed that he conceived | 
ahs Idea to put the plav of Cato upon the | 


stage. At this period the plays were 
very smutty, and Addeson greatly im- 
proved them.” 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIE 


Large clientage, r-sult of twenty-two years’ experience. Positiuns filled in 28 State Universities, in 90 per cent. 
of all the Colleges, 100 in State Normal Schools, over 5000 in secondary and public schools. Get in line now for 


September vacancies. Year Book free. 





BF. CLARK CHICAGO, 17 E. VAN BUREN ST 17TH YEAR 


THE CLARK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


NEW YORK, 156 FIFTH AVE. 





BOISE, IDAHO 





ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Has good positions for good teachers with good records 
| Send for circulars HARLAN P. FRENCH, 81 Chapel St., Albany, N. Y. 





4 Ashburton Place 
Boston : Mass. 
Portland, Ore., 1200 Williams Ave. 


Berkeley, Cal., 415 Studio Bldg. 
Los Angeles, 33% Douglas Bldg. 


Minneapolis, 414 Century Bldg. 
Denver, 405 Cooper Building 
Spokane, 313 Rookery Block 


New York, 156 Fifth Avenue 
Washington, 1505 Penn. Ave. 
Chicago, 20 Michigan Ave. 





is valuable in proportion to its 
influence. If it merely hears 


AN AGENCY 
f d tells - a ee 
of vacancies and te HA pt gy renmuesend a teacher 


ou abou hem 
and recommends 0 RECOMMENDS 


and recommends you 
that is more. Ours 
C. W. Bardeen, Syracuse, N. Y. 


‘The School Bulletin Agency, 


FISHER; AGENCY 


Excellent facilities ? acne teachers - “etme part of the U.S. 120 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 


OR MANU. 








TEACHERS’ AGENCY, SANTA FE, NEW MEXICO 
Recommends teachers to schools in New Mexico and 
Arizona. A definite field fully covered by an agency 
= which is in close touch with the schools of these 
territories. Teachers who wish to come to the Great 
Southwest should register at once with this agency, 


| 
353 Fifth Avenue 


| 
SCHERMERHORN | Corner 34th Street 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY | Tel. 3688 Madison Square 








| Oldest and best 
Known in United States 
Established 1855 








oa 
The Pratt Teachers’ Agency 


70 Fifth Avenue 
New York 


| Recommends college and normal graduates, specialists, and other be sg to college, public and 
private schools. Advises parents about schools. Ww. PRATT, Manager 
andoah, Iowa; Valley City, No. Dak. ; 


MIDLAND TEACHERS’ AGENCIES: ‘soe scr. 


We farnish positions for COMPETENT Teachers 





OFFICES, Warrensburg, Mo. ; Shen- 


| 
ing ; Shermann, Texas; Jonesboro, Ark.; Du Bois, Pa. 
COMPETENT TEACHERS, for Public and Private Schools. Correspondence solicited. 





Education Through Nature 
By Prof. J. B. Munson, Pu. D. State Norma 
School, Ellensburg, Wash. The latest book 
on Nature Study for the working teacher 
Cloth, 12m, $1.25. 


Publishers, 


Art of Class Management 
By Asst. Supt.J. S. Taylor Pd.D. of the N.Y. 
City Schools. A most practical book, origi- 
nally prepared for use of the author’s 
teachers Cloth, 12mo. $1.00, 


‘A. S. BARNES & CO., 


New York 
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EIMER & AMEND 


205-211 Third Ave., New York 


Manufacturers and Importers of 


Chemicals, Chemical Apparatus, 
Physical Apparatus, Scien- 
tific Instruments. 


Everything needed in the Laboratory. | 
Glass blowing done on the premises. | 
Metalware Manufacturing Depart- 
ment in the House. 


ALLEN’S FOOT-EASE: 


Shake Into Your Shoes 
Allen’s Foot=Ease, a powder cor {| 
the feet. It cures painful, swolien, ¢ | 
smarting nervous feet, and instantly ¢ | 
takes the sting out of corns and¢ 
bunions. ivs the er pataat; | 
comfort discovery 
age. Allen’s Foot= Ease makestight- 
fitting or new shoes feel easy, It is 
a certain cure for ingrowing nails, 
sweating, callous and crus _. 
‘aching feet. We_ have ov 
testimonials, TRY IT TO- "pay, 
Sold by all Druggists and Shoe Stores, 
2c. Do not accept any substi-;¢ 
tute. Sent by mail for 25c.instamps. , 
FRE FRUAL PACKAGE, 

Also Free sample of the ¢ 
FOOT=E ASE. Sanitary CORN= | 
PAD, a gow tnventten, address, 
ALLEN S. OLMSTED, Le Roy, N.Y. 
MOTHER G R AY eSSWEET 
POWDERS, the best medicine for ( 
Feverish, Sickly Children. 








BSP ete 


( 
{ 





“In a pinch, 
use Allen’s 
Foot-Ease.” 

‘ 


{ Mention this paper.) j 


JOY LINE 


OPERATING FOUR LINES BETWEEN 


New York and New England 


fF irst- — Passenger, Express and 
Freight service. 
RATES ALWAYS TH THE 1 LOWEST 
(via Providence or Fall River.) 


FALL RIVER, Direct Steamer. 
PROVIDENCE, Direct Steamer. 











EVERY WEEK DAY AT 5 P. M. 
BOSTON—Outside Line. 

A TWENTY-FOUR HOUR SEA TRIP. 
EVERY TUESDAY, THURSDAY, SAT- 
URDAY, 6 P. M. 
meet yt Oy Direct. 

For Freight Only. 

EVERY WKEK DAY AT 4 P. M. 





From Piers 7 and 28. Fast iver, 
foot Catharine St., 
First-class Service; Elegant RE : Fine Cuisine 
For information address 
JOY STEAMSHIP COMPANY 


Pier 27 (New), E. R., New York 
Felevheave. SO Orehard 








EST Nuttall’s Birds of the U. S. and 
Canada. Cloth, $3.00. 

904 pages. 
IRD 110 colored illustrations. 

272 blackand white illustrations 


00K 


The Ideal Desk-Book 


Special incroduction price to 
teachers, $2.00 postpaid. 


BROWN & CO., BOSTON 








LITTLE, 








A Sure 
relief for Asthma. 
Sold by all Draggists, 
or by mai: 25 cents. 


es Ir < 
KIDDER’S _PASTILES. 
RE TE 


STOWELL & CO., Mfrs. 


Charlestown, Mass. 


Left to the Undertaker. 


When Governor Head was in office in 
New Hampshire, Colonel Barrett, of the 


| Governor’s staff, died, and there was an 
unseemly scramble for the office even 


while his body was awaiting burial with 
military honors. One candidate ven- 


tured to call upon Governor Head. 


‘“‘Governor,” he asked, ‘‘do you think 
you would have any objections if I were 
to get into Colonel Barrett’s place?”’ 

The answer came promptly: ‘‘No, I 
don’t think I should have any objections 
if the undertaker is willing.’’-—Boston 
Herald. 


‘Homes Without Housekeeping. 


Can it be demonstrated that there 
exists a demand for group housekeeping 


|—a term that is not as familiar, perhaps, 


as ‘‘co-operative housekeeping,” but 
which means a greater advance in ease 
and economy? 

The growing thousands of wage-earning 
women are just as human as if they were 
housewives, and just as fond of home. 
Often. more so. There are housewives 
who weary of their paradise—even break 
down in its service. But the woman 
who works in mill or shop, behind the 
counter or at the desk; in studio or 
hospital, church or school,—that woman 
appreciates a home, and needs it. 

Here is a large and growing market, a 
« steady market, a body of respectable 
citizens of all classes who do demand 
the home without the housekeeping. 
They board at present, and don’t like 
it. It is either inferior food and service 
and a small, cold room, or it is too ex- 
pensive. Moreover, a _ boarding-house 
does not furnish right ground for human 

companionship; for rest and recreation. 
The boarding-house gives you a place 


,to eat and a place to sleep—no more. 


Eating and sleeping are not living. 
You miss the emotional content of home 
life, and its element of special catering 
to personality, and you get nothing to 
counterbalance the loss except freedom 
from care and labor. 

was talking on this subject to a 
Woman’s Club, on the lower East Side. 
I described to them how a block of tene- 
ments could be treated as a whole; or 
an apartment house built, in which the 
kitchen and laundry space was con- 
densed to business limits; prenared food 
of steady excellence furnished more 
cheaply than they could provide it them- 
selves; proper accommodation for chil- 
dren on the upper foor and roof; and 


ialso some provision for rest, relaxation, 
and amusement of the adult residents; 


all this costing less than their present 
housekeering and leaving them free to 
double the family income. They were 
ready for it, to a woman.—CHARLOTTE 
Perkins GILMAN, in the May Delineator. 





Rest and Health for Motker and Child. 


Mrs. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SyRUP has been used 
for OVFR FIFTY YEARS by MILL'ONS OF MOTH- 
“RS for THEIR CHILDREN WHILE TEETHING, 
WITH PERFECT SUCCESS. It SOOTHES the 
CHD, SOFTENS the GUMs, ALLAYS ALL PAIN, 
CURES WIND COLTr, and 1s the best remedy for 
DIARRHEA. Sold by draggists in every part of the 
world. Pesure to ask for “Mrs. Winslow's Soothing 
tl Andtakeno other kind. Twenty-five cents a 

ottle, 
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Had Terrible .czema. 


Caused Intense Suffering—Grew Worse 
Under Best Medical Treatment— 
Skin Now Smooth as Ever. 


USED CUTICURA REMEDIES 


“Some time ago I suffered terribly 
with eczema, and I had the best medi- '° 
cal attendance, but the more medicine 
I took the worse it seemed to get. [ 
kept on with medicine for about five 
weeks until I saw the Cuticura Rem- 
edies advertised, and I at once pur- 
chased the Cuticura Soap, Cuticura 
Ointment, and Cuticura Resolvent, but 
had not the slightest hope of them 
curing me. After I had used the first 
set of the Cuticura Remedies I saw the 
improvement, and in just six weeks my 
skin was as smooth as ever. I advise 
any one suffering from this terrible 
disease to use Cuticura Remedies. Henry 
J. Stelljes, 132 Spring St., Charleston, 
1906.” 
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TZ AHOMUAS 


and CERTIFICATES for Public and 
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ASPECARTY, 
and samples free. 
KINSLEY-DRAKE CO., 245 B’way, N. Y. 


and Societies 
F ILLING 


strated catalog . 








A. G. Spalding & Bros. 


Gymnasium apparatus catalogue should be in 
the bandsof all persons that contemplate buy- 
ing Gymnasium Paraphernalia. 

Spalding’s gymnasium apparatus is superior 
toany made: it is fully guaranteed free from all 
defects either of material or wo'kmansbip. Any 
part breaking through such defect will be re- 
paced gratis at any time. This insures you 
against the purcbase of inferior goods. When 
youare buying gymnasium apparatus, place us 
on an equal basis of quality, and o1r prices will 
proveanindncement. Also, remember we chal- 
lenge comoparisonand will be glad tosubmit sam- 
ples at any time in competition. 


A. G. Spalding 6 Bros. 


Largest manufacturers in the world of official 
athletic goods. 





Gymnasium Sales Department and Factory 


Chicopee Mass. 


BULLOCK & CRENSHAW 


528 Arch Street, Philadelphia 


CHEMICAL 
APPARATUS 





== AnD 
Sole Agents for Dreverhoff’s Saxton Filter Paper 





Complete Laboratory Outfits 


Full Catalogue turnished on receipt of 10 cents 








